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—and a Gappy New Year! 
q 


The year 1928 is leap year—but leap 
years don’t mean much in these flapper 
days. 





It is hard to ca 5 the year 1927 
is noted for, but it certainly has had 
its share of quakes, storms and floods. 

gq 

Lindy broke the record too by not 
taking a parachute, or even a pair 0’ 
shooters, with him to Mexico. 


q 
ITALY’S GREAT NOVELIST 


a literary world was taken by 
surprise when the last Nobel 
prize for literature went to an al- 
most unknown Italian woman. Who 
is she? was the general query. She 
was soon known, for that prize not 
only carries about $40,000 in money but 
stamps a writer as one of the most 
prominent living authors of the world. 
It put Signdra Brazia Deledda in the 
class of Bernard Shaw and the late 
Anatole France. 

It.is always interesting to see a dark 
horse win the race. It naturally rouses 
our sympathy and admiration to see a 
small and almost unknown contender 
take the measure of the great and fa- 
mous champions. 

Mrs. Deledda.is, or was, a plain, sim- 
ple family woman whose main care 
was for her husband and children. She 
did not go in for a “career.” She con- 
fesses herself a home woman, and she 
added that it was not ambition, or need 
for self-expression that led her to 
write—it was the prosaic need of mon- 
ey. She wanted her children well edu- 
cated, and now they are. With fame 
and fortune smiling on her Mrs. Deled- 
da is still described as modest to the 
point of timidity. How different from 
the big literary lights over whom she 
won! 

This natural and unaffected Italian 
housewife became a great author be- 
eause she knew interesting stories and 
told them in a natural way. She lived 
in picturesque Sardinia, that island off 
Italy which has wild and rugged in- 
habitants as well as landscapes. The 
Sardinians are an interesting people 
with interesting customs, and by simply 
paiiting, them as she saw them Mrs. 
Deledia has won the highest prize 
given foi literature. Prosper Merimee, 
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a great French writer of the last cen- 
tury, lived a while in Corsica, adjoining 
Sardinia, and wrote such a story of the 
Vendetta there as bids fair to live for- 
ever. The world is no longer satisfied 
with stories that writers sit down and 
“make up out of their own minds.” 

It is the story and not the style that 
counts. 
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The Russian novelist Feodor Sologub 
adopted the pen name of Kuzmich 
Teternikov. It is hard to see how he 
improved his name any. 


§ 
DISAGREEMENTS COSTLY 


ISAGREEMENTS are the costliest 
things in the world—in satisfac- 
tion, happiness, time and money. All 
wars, national and domestic, have re- 
sulted from them. 

The administration has recommended 
to congress a navy building program of 
$800,000,000—the most ambitious pro- 
gram since 1916, when firebrands from 
the World war were falling thick 
around us. 

This bigger navy, and still bigger costs 
to American taxpayers, may be laid to 
the arguments and disagreements of 
last summer at Geneva—to America’s 
‘failure to get an agreement with her 
friends and competitors after inviting 
them to -the three-power conference. 
Their agreement would have saved mil- 
lions and millions to the three coun- 


_ tries, and would have improved the out- 


look for world peace. Their differences 
mean millions and millions for war 
preparation—which at home, in all 
countries, are hypocritically termed 
“peace preparations.” 

Why do we need all these new war 
vessels? Simply to keep from being 
placed in a very dangerous position of 
inferiority to some other nation’s sea 
power. A half, a third, a fourth of 
these vessels would suffice if no other 
nation had more. If any ambitious na- 
tion should build the double of our sea 
power we should have to double too, 
or be at its mercy. Its all relative. It 
is all stupid. When one nation seeks 
an unfair advantage over another the 
trouble begins. There is no knowing 
where it will end. 

It is time for the enlightened citizens 
of the various nations of the world to 
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—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 
Better Use the Naked Eye 


think these things over and express 


themselves. It is not a question ()),; 
belongs exclusively to officials of 
erments, diplomats and officers of 
mies and navies. Such things vit 
and personally concern every citi 
It is everybody’s business. It is 
people who pay with their mone, 
their blood when the crisis of the | 
comes. 
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An “expert” says that women 
not go back to long hair. Another “ 
pert” says they will. All the rest o 
are about as much experts as these | 
for who can foresee what women 
choose to wear? 

gq 


Our chief copy reader says what 
country needs is a good unlose 
pencil. 
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DON’T BE ONE-SIDED 


T IS an old saying that clowns n¢ 
laugh when off the stage. Sou 
fishy that these fellows who.are « 
stantly rousing gales of laughter fr 
their fellow-men should be solemn 
sad, and one‘is tempted to brand it 
another of those foolish sayings. 

But we are assured that it was | 
in the case of the farhous Marcelline 
the Hippodrome who recently took 
own life. It was said to be true 
of his friend “Slivers” who made Br« 
way rock with laughter many y 
ago. Same was said to be the case w 
Sammy Watson, another famous 
maker, whe passed away a short ti 
ago in his eighties. 

The evidence is convincing. The 
saying is doubtless true, in general. 
least. There is psychology for it. If | 
pendulum is swung in one direction 
will not go back to normal and s 
there but will go to the same dista 
in the opposite direction. Bend a | 
or a bow, and it will act like 
pendulum when released. A bent : 
is the same. No doubt the clerk in the 
store who smiles a welcome all 
long to the customers is often quite a 
cross-patch at home in the evenings. 
On the other hand our morticians, w!i 
must preserve a solemn face in their 
daily work, must be rather jolly c 
panions when off duty. 

A man should realize this human 
tendency and not permit himself_to be- 
come one-sided. There is a time 
laugh and a time to weep, and the 
regulated, well tuned individual 
do either at the proper time. He wil! 
not stay bent too long in any one 
rection. Too much clowning makes 
man sad; too much gloom makes him 
funny. 

gq 


Russian communists expelled Trotzk) 
from their party. Is there anything 
lower he can join? Emma Goldman, 
the anarchist, it will be remembere(, 
looked down on the communists in Rus- 
sia quite contemptuously—after gettins 
away. 
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Three bartenders in Baltimore dic 
when they made the mistake of drink 
ing the stuff they were selling. Th! 
ought to be a solemn lesson for the res! 
of the bartenders in the country. 
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White House Not Without Its Pomp 


HE New Year’s reception at the 
White House is a passing illus- 


tration of the near-royal pomp 
which surrounds our chief executive. 
On Jan. 2 (because the first happens to 
fall on.Sunday) Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge 
will hold what is America’s closest ap- 
proach to a regal court. 

On the morning of that day the presi- 
dent and first lady of the land will re- 
ceive the respectful salutation of foreign 
diplomats and the homage of our own 
military and civilian officials. In this 
country there is no bending knee or 
walking backward, such as prevails at 
courts of those born in the purple, 
nevertheless there will be ceremonial 
bows, the holding’ of silk hats and 
plumed caps just so, the clicking of heels 
and clank of swords, and the caution 
against presuming conversation with the 
chief executive. Whether the day 
brings snow or rain, thousands of the 
handshaking citizenry will wait in line 
to be received by the head of the gov- 
ernment after he is done with the privi- 
leged classes. 

This is only one of nine showy affairs 
staged at the executive mansion every 
winter—five receptions and four din- 
ners. December saw a reception and 
also a dinner to diplomats, and a dinner 
to the cabinet. On Jan. 5 there will 
be a reception to the members of the 
Supreme Court, followed by a dinner to 
that tribunal on the 26th. On Feb. 2 
comes the Congressional reception, 
on Feb. 9 a dinner to the speaker 
of the House, and on the 16th the army 
and navy reception. 


These affairs, being fixed by custom, 
must be over before Congress adjourns 
and the Lenten season starts. The New 
Year’s reception is an old Dutch idea 
introduced by Washington and perpetu- 
ated by his successors with the excep- 
tion of President Wilson who tempora- 
rily abandoned it because of war-time 





conditions. All 
White House af- 
fairs are now 
marked with 
punctilious regu- 
lation and for- 
mality that might 
sause Dickens, 
were he alive to- 
day, to retract his 
slur on American 
etiquette. 
Twentieth-cen- 
tury Americans 
may scoff at os- 
tentation, but it 
cannot be elimi- 
nated—even in a 
democratic coun- 
try such as ours. 
Only those fa- 
miliar with offi- 
cial life realize 
that these things 














must be done ac- 
cording to world- 
wide accepted so- 
cial usage. There 
are certain un- 
written laws of etiquette which must be 
observed whether the scene be Wash- 
ington, London or Moscow. 

However, there is a definite reason 
for White House ceremony, just as there 
is logic in correct table manners. In 
the first place, pomp makes for dignity 
and dignity inspires respect. In the sec- 
ond place formality is nothing more 
than system, and system saves time and 
trouble. Without regulation there could 
be no order, and if there is any place 
where orderly process is necessary it is 
at White House functions. A breech of 
etiquette, intentional or otherwise, has 
plunged nations into war ere this. 

Contact with representatives of near- 
ly 60 nations and with the American 
public require our president to hold what 

might be termed 







































































a modified royal 
court. At the out- 
set of this coun- 
try’s history it 
was seriously de- 
bated whether 
this American 
court should not 
have all the trap- 
pings of the Brit- 
ish court. 
Though nomi- 
nally democratic, 
the White House 
is bound up in 
enough red tape 
to remind the 

















visitor that the 


The State Department’s high-hat escort for Vincent Massey (center), 
first Canadian minister to Washington, when he visited the White 
House in company with the British Ambassador. 


mansion at 1600 Pennsylvania avenue is 
the home of the head of a great nation. 
The president is not at the service of 
any caller. The latter must have a good 
reason to be ushered into his presence. 
Yet this is only right; the president 
would have no time for important mat- 
ters if he had to talk to the 100,000 per- 
sons who visit the White House each 
year. This number is exclusive of for- 
eign dignitaries and our own officials 
who call there to transact business. 

Even high officials and the social 
elite must wait on ceremony. Such 
things are regulated to a nicety by an 
“Officer in Charge of Ceremonials” as- 
sisted by what might be called the “eti- 
quette division” of the plug-hat branch 
of the State Department. 
™ Consider again the New Year’s recep- 
tion. 

Diplomats and the military, resplend- 
ent in gold braid, ribbons, medals and 
other paraphernalia, and the high-hatted 
gentry are received by the president ac- 
cording to rank. Diplomats enter by 
one White House door, military officials 
by another, and civilians by a third. 
Those of lesser rank or office must ar- 
rive before their seniors. 

Not many people know that diplomats, 
even though civilians, wear a distinc- 
tive uniform for formal occasions. The 
more gold on sleeve and collar the high- 
er the rank. All wear dress swords. 
Their order of precedence is not gov- 
erned, as many people think, by size or 
importance of the country. It hinges on 














length of service at a particular post. 
In other words, the man who has long- 
est represented his country as ambas- 
sador at Washington comes first. He is 
called the dean of the diplomatic corps. 
That honor again falls to the lot of the 
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British ambassador after having for a 
brief time been held in turn by the 
French, Belgian and Spanish ambassa- 
dors—until their transfer from Wash- 
ington. 

It is by courtesy that a diplomat’s 
wife shares her husband’s honors. How- 
ever, etiquette of state requires foreign 
ambassadors and ministers to be an- 
nounced and enter the president’s pres- 
ence before their wives. Italy, by the 
way, is the only nation which acknow!]- 
edges the social status of an ambassa- 
dor’s wife by paying her a regular sala- 
ry, to be used chiefly for entertaining. 

The diplomatic set is very touchy on 
caste distinction. Uncle Sam has to 
treat it as a preferred class. He can never 
ask its members to meet or mingle with 
others below its station in life. That is 
why the various groups are segregated 
by velvet ropes at White House recep- 
tions. 

At the president’s reception civilian 
officials form according to a .certain 
order. The vice-president and his wife 
have the honor position. Yet it was not 
so long ago—during Cleveland’s admin- 
istration in fact—that the British ambas- 
sador ursurped the vice-presidential 
dignity. Cleveland never cared for his 
running mate and tolerated the spec- 
tacle of our vice-president making first 
calls on ambassadors. But Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, chiefly responsible for his 
degradation, was soon told by his home 
government that the vice-president, by 
virtue of being heir apparent, bore the 
same relation to the United States that 
the Prince of Wales does to England. 

Behind the vice-president’s party 
come members of the cabinet and their 
wives arranged according to priority in 
creation of portfolios, better known as 
the order of presidential succession (see 
page 4 of last week’s issue). 

Guests generally assemble in the oval 
Blue room. The room is bare of chairs. 
This was made necessary because some 
fat old dowagers rested themselves 
while waiting for the president to put in 
an appearance. Of course, it would 
have been embarrassing to ask the wife 
of a foreign envoy or the wife of a Sen- 
ator to stand on their “dogs,” so the 
problem was neatly solved by taking 
away their only visible means of sup- 
port. After the guests are assembled, 
and after a lapse of time sufficient to 
impress on the assemblage that it is 
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waiting on the president of the United 
States, a door opens and army and 
naval officers, in full dress uniforms 
and with aiguillettes denoting them to 
be aides to the chief executive, march 
stifly—one observer says “sheepishly” 
—into the room. They stand accord- 
ing to rank. 

The senior officer announces: “The 
President and Mrs. Coolidge.” Then 
the president and his wife enter. 

Introductions begin. When the guest’s 
turn comes he or she announces the 
name. An aide pronounces it for the 
president to hear. The presented one 
bows. The president either shakes 
hands or smiles a greeting in return. 
The guest passes on to Mrs. Coolidge 
and the same formality is repeated. Mrs. 


’ Coolidge is spontaneously friendly, 


though without overdoing it, and almost 
always shakes hands. Mr. Coolidge is 
sometimes content to just nod. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge set a precedent 
by sometimes leaving the party flat after 
introductions are concluded. 

It would be very bad form, indeed, to 
address the president and his wife as 
“Mr. and Mrs. President Coolidge.” The 
former is addressed as “Mr. President” 
(though the Senate once proposed to 
call him “His Highness”). A foreign 
ambassador is addressed as “Your Ex- 
cellency.” The ambassador’s wife is 
accorded a similar courtesy. A member 
of the Supreme Court is entitled to “Mr. 
Justice” or, if he is chief justice, “Mr. 
Chief Justice.” A cabinet office war- 
rants “Mr. Secretary,” speaker of the 
House “Mr. Speaker,” a senator as “Sen- 
ator” and a member of Congress as 
“Mr.” (never “Congressman’’). 

When foreign diplomats are intro- 
duced to the president the latter’s aides 
almost have nervous prostration. For- 
eign names sound odd and so many mis- 
takes were made that it was found nec- 
essary to have the secretary of state or 
other persons from the State Depart- 
ment knowing these celebrities to stand 
at the aide’s side to prompt him. The 
foreign envoy, with monocle adjusted, 
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At formal White House affairs only th 
elect are privileged to enter by the front door, 
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clicks his heels smartly, bows, s1/j! 
and shakes hands. His wife or ot! 
woman with him makes a curtsy. \V! 
the guests go in to dinner the dean 
the diplomatic corps is privileged 
offer his arm to Mrs. Coolidge. >| 
Coolidge reciprocates by becoming | 
dinner partner of that official’s wi 

When the president makes a for: 
entrance or exit, whether at the W) 
House or elsewhere, people if seated 
and remain standing until he is sea 
or has left. During this time any b 
present is supposed to play the pr: 
dent’s march, “Hail to the Chief.” 
Washington affairs this honor is in\ 
ably rendered by the famous Ma: 
band. 

Invitations to White House recepti 
are, in effect,a command. A declinat 
can be, and has been, considered 
affront. Invitations are large cards 
which are engraved the seal of 
United States. They read as follows 


The President and Mrs. Coolidy: 
request the pleasure of the compan, 
Mr. Henry Worthington Smith 
at a reception to be held at 
the White House 
Thursday evening, February 2nd 
Nineteen hundred and twenty-eight 


at nine o'clock 


It is. interesting to note that despi! 
much debate on the subject and conflic' 
ing rulings of various presidents, th 
question of whether the chief justice 
the Supreme Court outranks.the secr; 
tary of state or vice versa has never 
been determined. Consequently, the 
is a hard and fast rule against inviti' 
these two important personages to th 
same official gathering. 

Formal White House dinners are v: 
colorful. They are staged in the Eas! 
room which tradition says once saw 
the presidential wash of the democrati: 
wife of President Adams. It was als 
in this room that the Garfield boys rox 
bicycles and the young Roosevelts intro- 
duced a pet donkey. The table, set i: 
the form of a horseshoe or T-shape. 
seats from 50 to more than 100 guests 
Usually the center is taken up with th 
Lafayette mirrored decorative platte: 
richly ornamented with gilt, which i 
flects the massive crystal chandelie! 
overhead. Usually the famous gold 
plate is used, though there are nine com- 
plete sets of china—several contribute: 
by past mistresses of the White House- 
to choose from. At each plate is a fine 
damask napkin marked “U. S.” Choices! 
blooms and plants from local florists 
make an effective background for ga) 
uniforms and magnificent evening gowns 
and jewels. Bouquets are presented the 
ladies and the men get boutonnieres. 


Though White House banquets are 
quite lavish there is more formality and 
less eating than in the days when Wash- 
ington was a town and the executive 
mansion table literally groaned under 
many substantial items and things rare. 
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including liquors. Grape juice and 
«ater are the only beverages now serv- 
ed. You might get a taste of everything 
from Chesapeake oysters to ice cream 
in the form of a flag of your particular 
country, but you will never again be 
able to track cheese from one room to 
another as did those who partook of 


Jackson’s famous 1,400-pound gift 
cheese. 3 
Place cards bearing our great seal 


and the name of the guest lie beside 
each plate. Much tact must be used in 
seating guests. When Wiedfelt was 
German ambassador here shortly after 
the war great care was taken not to seat 
him near Jules Jusserand, French am- 
bassador. Diplomacy, however, masks 
hatreds behind courtesy and the two 
were known to have passed a remark or 
two. Not so Baron de Cartier de Mar- 
chienne, Belgian ambassador. He could 
never be induced to say a civil word 
to the representative from Germany. On 
one occasion the seating arrangement 
was changed at the last minute because 


it was discovered that the baron’s 
American wife, considered the best 
dressed woman that the diplomatic 


corps has yet brought to Washington, 
would be a dinner partner of the Ger- 
man ambassador. 

There is no universal tongue for these 
banquets. Many languages are heard. 
if a diplomat by chance finds that his 
partner cannot speak his langage he 
remains silent. However, this is rare 
because those in charge of the arrange- 
ments take pains to seat people side by 
side who are able to carry on a conver- 
sation in some tongue. Mrs. Coolidge 
even learned French, official diplomatic 
language of the old world, in order to 
be an interesting hostess. If the conver- 
sation does lag there is the Marine band 
in scarlet dress coats to play the na- 
tional anthems of the countries repre- 
sented. And this seldom fails to please. 

Lucky for President Coolidge that he 
does not have to pay for White House 
dinners and receptions from his salary. 
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DIPLOMATIC ATTIRE 

Here is what the well-dressed 
American diplomat will wear at for- 
mal functions, according to State De- 
partment ruling: 

Informal meetings—Sack suit. 

Formal meetings — Short tailed 
morning coat, cutaway or frock coat. 

Receptions (morning or afternoon) 
—Cutaway or frock coat. 

Dinner (stag)—Dinner 
Tuxedo, 

Dinner (ladies present)—Full eve- 
ning dress. 


P. S.—Spats can be worn or not 
as desired. 


coat or 
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The cost of these entertainments totals 
$12,000 a year. But this is included in 
the $350,000 which Congress now ap- 
propriates to maintain the White House. 
The only thing that the president must 
buy out of his own pocket are the pro- 
visions consumed at the regular White 
House meals, Yet even this is quite an 
item in itself when it is considered that 
the chief excutive and Mrs. Coolidge 
rarely dine alone. 
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The Prophetic Buncombe of 1927 


Spotlight on Some Seers and Their Work 


HE time draws nigh for self-ap- 
pointed seers to begin making 
dire predictions for 1928. This 
has become an annual custom. But be- 
fore you put much faith in what star- 
gazing, second sight or other claimed 
supernatural powers portend it would 
be well to check up on some predictions 
for 1927. As far as we know, the Path- 
finder is the only publication which 
renders such a service. Others are glad 
to play up forecasts under scare heads 
but fail to mention how these anticipa- 
tions turn out. 
Consider one of the most widely- 
quoted seers—Belle Bart) She will be 
remembered as having several years ago 


for Canada to provoke an international 
controversy, roller skating to return to 
public favor, general open defiance of 
the law in Texas, a dark horse to sup- 
plant Gov. Smith as Democratic choice, 
trade disputes between the Whyited 
States and Japan and return of longer 
skirts. 

Mrs. Ernst Benninghoven, who calls 
herself “Mother Rhoda Alice” and who 
makes her home on top of one of the 
Santa Cruz mountains, was disappointed 
because New York was not destroyed 
last year as she had anticipated. So she 
has graciously extended the time to 1933. 
Mrs. Margaret Rowan, so-called “Proph- 
etess of Doom,” just because the world 

didn’t end several 








Mother Rhoda’s Prediction Didn’t Materialize 


told Joseph Caillaux, one of her best 
customers and then French minister of 
finance, that the French debt would be 
paid. She has been predicting the same 
thing every year since she was con- 
sulted by Caillaux at Paris. 

Other items which she slipped up on 
in her 1927 forecasts were: That Edison 
would die suddenly while making a 
hazardous experiment, that Rockefel- 
ler’s health would be seriously im- 
paired, that Mussolini’s power would 
be eclipsed, that Wall street would have 
a hard year, that the Treasury would 
introduce a new coin, that the Volstead 
act would be modified, that Henry Ford 
would be forced into partnership with 
a rival concern, that autocracy would 
be re-established in Germany, that Carol 
would return to the Rumanian throne, 
that monarchy would temporarily re- 
turn to Russia and that the Prince of 
Wales would marry. 

Mme. Fraya, Parisian palmist who 
claims to have numbered among her 
customers a sister of the ex-kaiser, erred 
in these great expectations: That a great 
conflict on the Pacific would be barely 
averted, that France would pay part of 
its debt, that we would have one of 
the hottest summers in history, that pro- 
hibition would be repealed. Mme. Fraya 
was reasonably safe in predicting that 
“more marriages would be dissolved” 
in 1927 than in any previous year. The 
number has always shown an annual 
increase. 

Grace Ellery Williams is still waiting 








years ago as she 
had said it would, 
did not enfer a 
prediction for 1927, 
Her time was tak- 
en up by a court 
case in which she 
was one of the 
leading figures. 

Atlanta was stir- 
red when Warner 
B. Leathers, car- 
penter-prophet, 
warned that the 
city would be de- 
stroyed by a hur- 
ricane Aug. 31, 
Many of the su- 
perstitious lost 

- sleep but the sky 
remained clear. Perhaps we do not 
have to tell you that Walter Wynn’s 
prediction that woe would be brought 
to the United States and England July 
11 failed to materialize. Now he sets the 
date as May 19, 1928. 

Of course, if the prophets keep on 
predicting the same thing every year the 
time is bound to come when they can 
connect forecast with events. However, 
if the seers have the ability they claim, 
why didn’t they give us advance notice 
of Lindbergh’s flight or warn us 
of the destructive Mississippi and New 
England floods? 
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SAYINGS OF THE TIMES 
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Germany is a thorough-going republic, 
more democratic indeed than our own.— 
Jacob Gould Schurman, American ambassa- 
dor to Germany. 

I find it extremely tantalizing to see an- 
other man kissing Mary Pickford.—George 
Bernard Shaw. 

Algebra is more amazing than radio— 
Dr. Agnes L. Rogers of Bryn Mawr. 

It is hard for America to understand Eu- 
rope and equally hard for Europe to under- 
stand America, but this makes understand- 
ing all the more urgent.—Lady Astor. 

No one would claim that our country is 
perfect.—President Coolidge. 

Many an idea has come to me through a 
radio fan’s letter.—S. L. Rothafel (“Roxy”). 

A proposal to outlaw war can be based 
on nothing more than the plighted word of 
a nation.—Senator Borah. 
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In the Shadow 
the CAPITOL 








“at a desk devoted only to poetry. 


bed 


“Dear Uncle Sam,” a little Pennsyl- 
vania girl wrote, “I want to ask you to 
do a favor for me. If there are any 
more wars please do not make my dear 
daddy and Uncle Oliver go, because my 
mother has died. I only have my daddy, 
If you will do this 


except my aunts. 
for me I will thank you very much.” 

The letter was turned over to Secre- 
tary of War Davis who replied: 


Uncle Sam hopes from the bottom of 
his heart that there will not be any more 
wars and he will do everything he can to 
prevent them. He said to tell you not to 
worry, but to keep your daddy and Uncle 
Oliver out of mischief at home and he 
would try to keep the country from getting 
into trouble abroad. He was very glad to 
get your letter and to note the good care 
you are taking of your family. Uncle Sam 
sends his best wishes to you. 

a4 a . 4 

There is a certain hotel in Washing- 
ton which “high hats” rivals by adver- 
tising itself as the most expensive hos- 
telry in the city. The climax was reach- 
ed when a local newspaperman, who 
thought there was nothing new under 
the sun, found himself mistaken. In 
seeking to interview the chef, he was re- 
quested to remove his hat in the pres- 
ence of that exalted personage. 

a M& & 

Mrs. Rebecca L. Felton, only woman 
to sit in the Senate, was given an ova- 
tion when:she visited the Capitol. Now 
92 years old, the Georgia woman ap- 
peared in a wheel chair but was able 
to wave energetically a small American 
flag. She was not elected to the Senate 
but received an honorary appointment 
which, in 1922, enabled her to fill out 
two days of the unexpired term of 
Senator Thomas E. Watson. 

& a & 

Henry Ford and his former partner, 
Senator Couzens, can’t be the enemies 
they are reputed to be. Anyhow, Sena- 
tor Couzens is the possessor of a new 
Ford as a gift. It bears the same engine 
number as other Fords presented him 
each year. 
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Voices at the opening’ of the 70th 
Congress are on record for future gen- 
erations to hear. For the first time in 
history permission was given to make 
so-called “talking films” of the occasion. 
ae ee 
It isn’t often that President Coolidge’s 
memory fails him but at a White House 
press conference the other day he in- 
formed the correspondents that he had 
something to say but the next minute 
smilingly admitted that he had forgot- 
ten what it was. 
a 7 = 
For four hours a day M. Claudel, 
French ambassador to this country, is 
writing or trying to write poetry. From 
six, when he rises, until 10 a.m. he is 


a poet of some note, though his product 
is of the “high brow” kind without 


He is 
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rime. He thinks himself fortunate if 
he can get out an inch or two of such 
work a day. From 10 o’clock until bed 


time he is more practical as a diplomat. 
a 


A young man who declared he was 
“Al Smith jr.” created no little excite- 
ment at the Capitol when he told news- 
papermen that he was going to do “odd 
jobs” around the office of Senator Wag- 
ner of New York.~ The latter spoiled 
the story. 

4 s&s 6 

How many holiday deaths from booze 
this year? 

Dr. J. M. Doran, new prohibition 
commissioner, expects a bigger toll than 
usual. “But the deaths can’t be laid to 
denaturing of 
alcohol,” he 
says, explain- 
ing: “The casu- 
alties will re- 
sult from raw 
moonshine and 
over-indul- 
gence.” Owing 
to widespread 
complaint about 
“government- 
poisoned” liq- 
uor, the Treas- 
ury department 
has materially 
changed its denaturing concoction. 
Pyridine has given way to aldehol, a 
less dangerous ingredient having the 
taste of cylinder oil, which bootleggers 
have thus far been unable to distill out 
of industrial alcohol. The government 
still adds its four per cent of wood al- 
cohol, but this volume is not considered 
deadly. 

Incidentally, the Federal Prohibition 
Office denies the statement of Senator 
Edwards, New Jersey wet, that killings 
by prohibition enforcement agents “run 
into four figures.” Government records 





















Dr. Doran 





DRY LAW ENFORCEMENT 


During the last fiscal year there 
were 223,507 federal convictions and 
9,666 acquittals under the prohibition 
act, according to the annual report 
of the Department of Justice. In that 
space of time 13,617 persons were 
jailed, 26,773 were fined, and 3,413 
places of business were closed. Con- 
victions are more certain than for- 
merly. Since enactment of the dry 
law fines aggregating more than $42,- 
000,000 and sentences totaling 22,500 
years have bhéen imposed. 








b ‘ 
show that federal agents killed 126 per- 
sons and that bootleggers killed 49 pro- 
hibition agents during the eight years 
the dry law has been in force. This 
average of less than 22 a year, accord- 
ing to the prohibition office, makes 
Senator Edwards’s eharges “so much 
loose talk.” 
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“TI gave her mother an $18,000 funeral 
and can produce the undertaker’s bills 
to prove it,” said “King” Emil Mitchell 
of a local gypsy tribe in a vain court 


appeal to have authorities separate his 
Julia Mitchell, 
from a man, not a gypsy, with whom 
As a result, a conference 


daughter, “Princess” 


she eloped. 
of gypsy leaders has been called. 
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The sinking of the S-4 off Provi 
town, Mass., adds to the already | 
list of submarine disasters. The 
quency with which accidents befal! 
type of craft may be an indication | 
not enough is being done to insure 
safety of the men who brave wa 
depths. The S-4, a reconditioned | 
type submersible, was rammed and 
by Coast Guard destroyer Pau! 
while the former was making a \ 
run with only her periscope showin ( 
new naval record was set when di " 
reached the wreck within 30 ho | 

i 
, 
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Even while a little group left aliv. 
the forward compartment was fr: 
cally signaling the pathetic plea “!) 
long will you be now?” the navy 
partment was ordering an investiga! 
of its latest tragedy. 

The fate of the S-4 recalls the colli- 
sion between the S-51 and the ste: 
ship City of Rome in nearby waters 
1925. Of the crew of 36° on the S 
only three were rescued. More recen! 
ly the S-5, sister ship of the S-4, 
with an accident which kept her bel: 
the surface for 43 hours before boat 
and crew of nearly 50 men were res- 
cued. 
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If Mrs. Ruth Snyder is executed at 
Sing Sing during the week of Jan. 9 as 
scheduled she will not be the first of 
her sex to meet death in the electric 
chair. Two other women met death in 
that way, both in New York, the first 
state to adopt this form of capital pun- 
ishment. 

The first woman sent to the electric 
chair was Mrs. Martha Place, convicted 
of murdering a 15-year-old stepdauch- 
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The Chair That “Burns” 


ter. She was put to death in 1899. 
Theodore Roosevelt, then governor 0! 
New York, refused to interfere eve! 
though the cry was raised that to let 
the woman die would blast his politica! 
career. It didn’t, and 10 years later 
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Mrs. Mary Farmer sat on the same death 
seat for murdering her husband. 

Altogether, 19 women have been 
legally executed since the United States 
was founded. The nine white women, 
in addition to the two named, were: 
Mrs. Margaret Houghtaling, hanged in 
New York in 1817 for murder of a child 
to which crime some years later an- 
other woman confessed; Polly Barclay, 
hanged in Georgia in 1830 for the mur- 
der of her husband; Mrs. Elizabeth Van 
Valkenburg, hanged in New York in 
1846 for poisoning her husband; a Mrs. 
Runkle, in the same state in 1849, for 
poisoning her husband; Mrs. Anna 
Hoag, hanged in New York in 1852; 
Susan Eberhardt, hanged in Georgia 
in 1860 for murdering her lover; Mrs. 
Mary Surratt, hanged in the District of 
Columbia in 1865 for her part in the 
Lincoln assassination conspiracy; Mrs. 
Roxalana Druss, hanged in New York 
in 1887 for strangling her husband, and 
Mrs. Mary Rogers, hanged in Vermont 
in 1905. 

Ss KF SH 

Secretary Mellon, whothas been more 
or less identified with big business, is 
for once definitely on the other side. 
It came about this way. He urged that 
the proposed tax cut be limited to $225,- 
000,000. President Coolidge backed 
him up, but a slash of $240,000,000 has 
been recommended. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce, representative 
of the monied interests and Republicans 
at heart, wants it increased to $400,000,- 
000. Mellon says this is impossible. 
There has been an exchange of letters 
questioning the other’s figures. The 
Treasury head got unusually hot when 
he charged the private commerce or- 
ganization with presenting “a surpris- 
ing misconception of facts and an argu- 
ment hardly worthy of a business man’s 
report.” The interest of big business 
in federal tax reduction is very appar- 
ent when it is realized that any cut, 
large or small, will affect only big in- 
comes. The small fry have long ceased 
to make any return. What the general 
public wants is not federal tax reduc- 
tion but a lessening of the growing bur- 
den of state and local assessments. 

& 

Ballots received in the Pathfinder 
straw vote are still being tabulated. 
However, the bottom of the huge pile is 
in sight and if everything goes well we 
will announce the results in next week’s 
issue, In view of the complicated polit- 
ical situation the vote of our readers 
should be of national current interest. 

eS OS 

Marcus Garvey, negro self-styled 
president of the African republic de- 
ported by this country, had a comic 
opera career as short as it was vivid. 
He came to this country not so long ago 
from Jamaica and organized and be- 
came the head of a “back-to-Africa” 
negro colonization movement. In very 
elaborate uniforms he would preside 
at meetings and review parades. Then 
he organized the Black Star Line os- 
tensibly to carry negroes back to Africa. 
That was his undoing. He was con- 
victed and sentenced to five years in 

jail on eyidence showing that he had 
defrauded 30,000 negroes. Garvey, who 
conducted his own defense in an elo- 
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quent way, declared the only thing he 
had gotten out of it was a $5,000 a year 
salary. But his aide, “Sir Sidney de 
Bourg of Trinidad, Knight Commander 
of the Nile, Duke of Nigeria and Ugan- 
di,” testified that Garvey used most of 
the revenue to bet on the horses. Gar- 
vey’s sentence was commuted to permit 
his return to Jamaica. 
5 & & 

Hats off to “We”! Again Lindy has 
demonstrated his prowess as a birdman, 
He made another spectacular non-stop 
flight—this time over land—from Wash- 
ington to Mexico City, covering the dis- 
tance of 2,000 miles in 27 hours. The 
trip was made in the same business-like 
way that marked the “Lone Eagle’s” 
other aerial voyage. He wandered 
from his mapped route only once, and 
that was because of fog. Whether the 





New York Herald Tribune, 
ee We” 


flight to Mexico has diplomatic or po- 
litical significance does not in the least 
detract from Lindbergh’s feat. 

If any man is to have credit for the 
rewakened popular interest in aviation 
it should be Lindbergh. Since emerging 
from obscurity as a civilian mail pilot 
he has flown nearly 40,000 miles. And 
he has done this willingly and fearless- 
ly at the behest of government and 
other authorities anxious to boom avia- 
tion. They realize full well that as long 
as the “Lone Eagle” is in the air there 
will be no lagging of interest in man’s 
effort to conquer the skies. 

> Ss @ 

Uncle Sam just can’t seem to make 
his big mail business pay. The annual 
report of Postmaster Gen. New shows 
a deficit of nearly $29,000,000. How- 
ever, this is $9,000,000 under the loss 
a year ago. First class mail was the 
only class to profit. It cleared $83,000,- 
000, but this went to help meet $84,000,- 
000 loss suffered by second class news- 
paper and periodical mail. Congress- 
men sent $14,500,000 worth of mail 
postage free, The postmaster general 
now wants a further readjustment of 
rates, including restoration of the 
one-cent postage on all postal cards and 

collection of one cent an ounce extra 

on first class postage due mail. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Commons Rejects Prayerbook. There 
was great surprise when the house of 
commons after one day’s debate re- 
jected the revised prayerbook of the 
Church of England, 247 to 205. Jews, 
Mohammedans, atheists and the indif- 
ferent, each had his vote on the meas- 
ure. It had previously won in the 
house of lords where it had been de- 
bated for three days. There the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury spoke in its be- 
half, declaring that every official voice 
of the church had spoken in favor of 
it with overwhelming majority. To re- 
ject it, he said, would invite disaster 
and chaos. The other-lords bishops 
also supported it, but Lord Cushendun 
strongly opposed it, declaring it at- 
tempted to restore doctrines which it 
had been the main purpose of the refor- 
mation to repudiate. He was referring 
to a much-criticized return to some be- 
liefs and observances of the Roman 
church. The lords voted for it 241 to 
88. In the house Premier Baldwin de- 
clared for it for the sake of unity in the 
church, which he said would be best 
for the nation’s religious life. The 
question, however, was not a partisan 
one, and the premier announced that he 
was entirely independent in chuch mat- 
ters. The fiercest attack on the changes 
was made by the home secretary, Wil- 
liam Joynson-Hicks. He devoted con- 
siderable attention to the mooted point 
of the worship of the elements of the 
sacrament. One Laborite declared that 
whatever the result might be it would 
bring nearer the disestablishment of 
the church. Rejection of the revised 
prayerbook by the house made it im- 
possible to submit it to the king for his 
approval, which was to have been the 
next step. 


Dog on King’s Tomb. The dog is usu- 
ally a peaceful animal, and the lover 
of dogs is nearly 

always a peace- 

ful man. King 

Edward VII of 

England was a 

great lover of 

dogs. And the fact 

that during his 

short reign 

(1901-1910) he 

earned the title 

of “Edward the 

peacemaker” 

proves that he 

Lal was a_ peaceful 

man. Now Cae- 

- t Dos = t His “— sar was the late 
king’s favorite dog. So, the sculptor of 
the tomb of Edward and Queen Alex- 
andra has placed a likeness of Caesar 
in his favorite position on the tomb. 
Our picture shows the dog at his mas- 
ter’s feet in true Viking style. The tomb 
was recently unveiled in the choir of 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, Eng- 
land. 

Gasoline Covers River Surface. The 
docks of Liverpool were put in great 
danger of fire when the tanker Semi- 
nole grounded and broke in half in the 


~make room for it. 


Mersey river. The 8,000 tons of gaso- 
line which it carried was poured into 
the river and made a very inflammable 
surface. Dock gates were closed; fire 
brigades patrolled the harbor, and 
every possible precation was _ taken. 


Record Sized Ships Planned. The 
Cunard company is planning to build a 
60,000-ton ship which is to be the big- 
gest achievement in shipbuilding to 
date. In the Clyde, where the giant is 
to be built, dredging was started to 
The building is ex- 
pected to take three and a half years. 
The White Star line, too, is planning 
a liner bigger than its present biggest 
ship, the Majestic, which is 56,500 tons. 

Theater Has Garage Annex. The Pic- 
cadilly theater, which will be opened 
next year will have a garage for the 
cars of its patrons. Built next door the 
garage will hold 400 cars, and car space 
will be reserved at the time of the pur- 
chase of tickets for the show. 


“Can You Touch Your Toes?” All 
the prominent stout men in London 
were quizzed by newspapers as -to 
whether they could touch their toes 
after the Earl of Derby made the state- 
ment that he had not touched his toes 
in 50 years. One fat artist said he had 
never seen his, When reached on the 
telephone with the question Bernard 
Shaw replied: “Is that what you’ve 
called me up for? Well, God forgive 
you.” 


FRANCE 


_ King’s Cousin Called Vagabond. The 
rather flighty cousin of the king of 
Spain, Prince Fernando de Bourbon, 
was freed at Melun of the charge of 
vagabondage and cheating. He had 
rented an automobile in the Riviera 
without a cent in his pocket, and just 
before he had reached Paris with it the 
uneasy owner had him arrested. The 
prince denied the charges and said he 
was on the way to Paris to get the 
money, and that he received 19,000 
francs a month from his sister, Princess 
Marie Christine. His lawyer expressed 
great horror at a “Spanish grandee” 
being called a vagabond. “It is beyond 
imagination,” he declared. “He has 
made debts, yes. Making debts is the 
job of a prince.” The prince was held 
for the further charge of issuing bad 
checks. 


Queen Likes Stage Murders. When 
the queen of Spain comes to Paris she 
never fails to patronize the Grand Guig- 
nol, a theater that specializes in lurid 
melodrama. There are often several 
murders in an evening’s entertainment. 
So striking are the horrifying scenes 
that it is not unusual for spectators to 
faint. Doctors are kept on hand for 
such emergencies. Queen Victoria 
seems to get the “kick” without the 
horror. 


“Lincoln Instituted Thanksgiving.” 
Chiding Frenchmen for their ignorance 
of American history a Paris newspaper 
proceeded to explain all about Thanks- 
giving celebrations in the United States. 
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“In 1695,” it said, “while some of |! 
settlers were dying of hunger oth, 
had marvelous crops and came to {|} 
rescue of their distressed brethr. 
Very religious himself President | 
coln saw in this a miracle, and nan 
a day of thanksgiving. He fixed a: 
trarily on the last Thursday in 
vember.” 


ITALY 
Mussolini Seeks French Accord. 1 
French-Italian tension was greatly ; 
lieved when Premier Mussolini sta‘ 
to the council of ministers that he ¢ 
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A young fascist. She had just presented to 
the crown prince, Humbert, a bouquet in 


behalf of the children of Piedmont. 


sired to reach an understanding be- 
tween the two nations. He suggested 
preliminary conversations along this 
line before he and Foreign Minister 
Briand should meet for final exchanges. 
Briand had already announced that he 
was ready to confer with Mussolini. 
The premier set forth some of the 
Fascist demands: That anti-Fascism b: 
discouraged in France; that the Italian 
nationality of Italy’s colony in Tunis 
be protected; that Italy’s interest in 
Tangiers be recognized; her preponder- 
ant interest in the Balkans recognized, 
and that her need for colonies to absorb 
her surplus population be admitted 
The premier had been reported in 2 
Tunis paper as having proposed t 
France a “Latin bloc” to include South 
America, saying that Italy and France 
are brothers. 


Small Cotton Crops in East. The 
present cotton crop in both India and 
Egypt is below the normal, according 
to the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome. The Egyptian crop 
is estimated at 1,252,000 bales—about 16 
per cent less than last season. The crop 
in India is somewhat smaller than in 
the last five years. 


King Bars Fascist Emblem. When 
Dictator Mussolini happened to think 
about it he ordered the fascist emblem 
placed on the national flag. It was al- 
ready everywhere else. But King 
Emanuel stepped in the breach. His 
emblem would have been placed at the 
left of the fascist emblem, Many other 
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patriots were shocked, and the impul- 
sive dictator was prevailed on to change 
his mind. The king also insisted that 
there must be elections since the consti- 
tution calls for them and he was sworn 
to uphold the constitution. This led 
the fascists to agree to nominal elec- 
tions. 





GERMANY 


German Uhlans Lose Lances. The 
lances of the German uhlans, especially 
made famous in the war with France 
in 1870, have been relegated to the scrap 
heap as too cumbersome for cavalry 
maneuvers. The lances were formerly 
so popular that in 1889 they were in- 
troduced in all German cavalry regi- 
ments. The uhlans are used principal- 
ly in scout duty. 

Auto Parts Tariff Doubled. The reich- 
stag’s order of a 100 per cent increase 


of the German tariff on auto parts 
brought an indignant protest from 


Americans engaged in that business. The 
action, they asserted, was a disavowal 
of assurance previously given them by 
the government. The prospects were 
that American plants would have to 
close. American auto parts amounting 
to more than $7,600,000 had been im- 
ported in the first nine months of 1927, 
compared with less than one million 
during the same period the previous 
year. Some German business men also 
protested, saying that such actions 
would destroy confidence in American 
investors. 


SWITZERLAND 


Schulthess Elected President. Ed- 
iund Schulthess was elected president 
of Switzerland for the year 1928, suc- 
ceeding President Motta. Schulthess 
formerly served as chief executive in 
1917 and in 1921. 


RUSSIA 
Communists Fire 98 Members. Ap- 


plying the ax wholesale fashion to the 
followers of Trotzky and Zinovieff the 
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tional economy. The men were charged 
with openly adhering to the enemies of 
proletarian dictatorship. They had pre- 
sented petitions from Trotzky and Zino- 
vieff, who were expelled some time ago. 
The soviet communists are determined 
to weed out from their ranks every 
show of opposition or criticism. 


HUNGARY 
Students Challenge Rumanian Riot- 


ers. Students of the Hungarian Univer- 
sity at Budapest who have a “turul,” or 


“dueling association, sent challenges to 


the Rumanian students who beat up a 
number of Magyars as well as Jews in 
their recent riots. The “turul,” declared 
it an offense that could be wiped out 
only by blood, and they offered the Ru- 
manian student rioters a chance to do 
a little fighting as well as rioting. It 
was suggested that the students of the 
two nations meet on neutral ground for 
the duels. 


RUMANIA 


Apologies to Injured American. The 
Rumanian government made an official 
apology to Wilfred N. Keller of Oradea 
who had been beaten and wounded by 
rioting students. Keller, still in bed, 
sent an itemized account of the damages 
he had suffered to the American min- 
ister Culbertson, with the understand- 
ing that its settlement would close the 
affair. It was stated in defense of the 
rioters that Keller, whose wife is a 
Jewess, had attacked the students’ or- 
ganization in a paper which he edited. 
Keller came from Pennsylvania. 


CHINA 


Canton Retaken; Russians Expelled. 
Chinese nationalists recovered Canton 
from the communists, between 3,000 
and 4,000 being killed in the fighting. 
The Chinese navy, which had refused 
to join the reds, raked the city with its 
guns. Following the policy announced 
by Chiang Kai-shek, restored leader, 
the soviet consul general at Shanghai 

was ordered to 








leave. Commer- 
cialrelations with 
Russia were also 
broken off, which 
meant the clos- 
ing of the Rus- 
sian state bank 
and the dismissal 
of the volunteer 
fleet. The Rus- 
sian offices were 
charged with 
having been the 
headquarters for 
red propaganda 
and asylums for 
communists “who 
burned, plunder- 
ed, massacred 
and murdered 








House of Soviets, Moscow 


communist congress at Moscow threw 
out 98 of the opposition leaders at one 
fell swoop. Among the most prominent 
victims were Rakovsky, former ambas- 
sador to France; Kameneff, once vice 
premier; Radek, journalist, and Piata- 
kov, former head of the council for na- 


throughout Can- 
ton, using the 
Canton-Russian consulate as a base to 
direct operations.” At Canton 13 Rus- 
sians were held to be responsible for the 
uprising there and were condemned to 
be shot. At Hongkong a number of 
communists were arrested for inciting 
sedition and strikes. It was estimated 
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that more than 100 Chinese were exe- 
cuted as red rioters by the Nationalists 
in their revenge. 


MEXICO 


Bandits Capture Circus Actresses. 
After sacking the town of La Quemada 
in Jalisco bandits held up a circus train 
and carried off a number of young ac- 
tresses, most of whom were foreigners. 
It was reported that 2,000 troops were 
sent to the state of Jalisco to capture 
the aged Catholic prelate, Archbishop 
Orozco y Jiminez, dead or alive. 


CANADA 
Mormon Temple at Cardston. At 
Cardston in the province of Alberta is 
the only Mormon temple in Canada. 











Mormon Temple in Canada 


The structure, which follows an Aztec 
design, is not far from the ranch of the 
Prince of Wales. The Mormon mission- 
ary work in Canada started early, in 
1833, but at first all converts in foreign 
countries were urged to migrate to the 
Mormon colony in the United States 
and were financially aided to do so. 
Many came from England. But the 
immigration policy was later changed, 
when the government forbade it, and 
foreign Mormon converts were aided 
to develop their own communities. 


NICARAGUA 

Diaz Explains Marines’ Presence. At 
the opening of the Nicaraguan congress 
President Diaz was ill and not able to 
deliver his message in person. It was 
read by a minister of the government. 
The attitude of the United States, he 
said, was misunderstood in some quar- 
ters, because it had intervened only at 
the request of the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment. 

Say More Marines are Needed. Busi- 
ness men having returned to Managua 
from the state of Neuva Segovia stated 
that fighting occurred there every day 
and that the section was ruined for 
farming and industrial purposes. More 
U. S. marines are needed, they asserted. 
A leading newspaper of Managua de- 
clared the United States was under ob- 
ligations to pacify the state and to es- 
tablish peace throughout the country so 
there could be a fair election. 





A NEW OIL LAMP FREE 


Burns 94% Air 


H. S. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill., the inventor of a wonderful new oil 
lamp that burns 94% air and beats gas or 
electricity, is offering to give one free to 
the first user in each locality who will help 
introduce it. Write him for particulars, 











Agents wanted.—Advertisement. 
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4 ~Doings of Congress ~ 


The senate got a great kick out of 
charges that four of its members had 
been bribed, or tempted, by the Mexican 
government to the extent of $1,125,000— 
which amount, published documents 
said, had been set aside for them. 

The papers had not stated who the 
senators were, but Mr. Hearst, who had 
reproduced the alleged stolen docu- 
ments in all his 26 newspapers, in- 
formed the investigating committee who 
they. were and how much each was sup- 
posed to get. Senator Borah of Ida. was 
to draw down the biggest price—$500,- 
000. Senator Heflin of Ala. was to be 
paid $360,000, while young Bob LaFol- 
lette of Wis. was down in the books for 
only $15,000. Senator Norris of Nebr. 
was the fourth man, but no sum was 
mentioned for him. 

The senators, of couse, promptly ap- 
peared before the committee, which was 
under the chairmanship of Reed of Pa. 
Heflin, the first of them on the stand, 
was asked about the money to be paid 
him for propaganda, according to the 
documents. “I know it was not de- 
livered,” he replied. He admitted that 
he had received some money for his 
Mexican speeches made around the 
country, but it had come, he said, from 
Protestant preachers, members of the 
Ku Klux Klan and others who paid him 
in small lots of $100 or $150. “In the 
language of the scripture,” concluded 


JUST TRIM IT 


—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 
But Don’t Remove His Tonsils 


the senator, “an enemy has done this, 
and I’ll have a good deal to say about it 
in the senate.” This caused a big laugh, 
for the senator has the reputation of 
being the greatest talker in the upper 
house, especially along that line. 

Young Senator Bob seemed to take the 
matter a little more seriously. “The at- 
tempt to link my name with the 
charges,” he said, “is an infamous and 
cowardly fraud.” He admitted that he 
had opposed the administration’s Mex- 
ican policy, and he declared this matter 
would not make him deviate “a hair’s 
breadth.” He said he had not seen any 
‘of the $15,000. 

Senator Borah likewise made a com- 
plete denial, and a similar one was sent 


from the sick bed of Senator Norris. 
Four senators with better reputations 
for honesty and general cleanness and 
morality could not have been picked 
out. 

Hearst himself did not believe that 
any of the money had got near the sena- 
tors, but thought it had been taken by 
scheming Mexican officials. He said he 
had paid between $15,000 and $16,000 
for the documents. He expected his 
$4,000,000 investments in Mexico to suf- 
fer from his “patriotic action.” The 
man who procured 
the stealing, Miguel 
Avila, told the com- 
mittee how he had 
bribed clerks in the 
government offices 
to take them from 
the files, and how 
he later procured 
other documents it 
—also at a price {| RAN iat | 
—from the files ' (al Iw 
of the Mexican con MN 
consulate gener- WHT hi Hai 
al in New York ANH 
City. 

The consul gen- 
eral, Elias, vol- 
untarily appear- 
ed before the 
committee. The 


Massaguer in 
Washington Times 


Reed of Mo. 


whole thing, he said, was a forgery. He: 


added that he did not know Avila; that 
the alleged telegrams and messages had 
never been sent him, and he inviteg the 
committee to examine his bank books 
and all telegraphic and cable records of 
his office. Dudley Field Malone, lawyer, 
said in the documents to have received 
$1,200,000 to be distributed, told the 
committee he knew nothing of it—that 
he had never had that much money in 
his possession from any source. 

Chairman Reed announced that the 
matter would be run to the earth—that 
the truth or the falsity of the documents 
would be esablished. Telegraph and 
cable companies reported no record of 
receipt of the alleged messages. 

The house got busy with tax reduc- 
tion and stayed busy with it until it 
sent over to the senate a bill calling for 
a reduction of $290,000,000. This was 
way beyond the Treasury Department’s 
estimate of $225,000,000 as about the 
limit of what the federal finances could 
stand. 

While the fight—that is, the debate— 
was going on about the tax the Demo- 
crats under the leadership of Garner of 
Tex. twice caught the Republicans nap- 
ping and put over a couple of slashes 
themselves. The first was an amend- 
ment to the revenue bill reducing the 
tax on small corporation incomes, of 
$15,000 or less. This meant a loss of 
revenue of about $24,000,000. The sec- 
ond was to prevent big corporations 
from filing tax returns including all 
their affiliated organizations. Each was 
required to file separately. Garner 
claimed he had made money for the 
government by this, but Chairman 
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Green assured him he was playing i»), 
the hands of the big corporations, « 
ing them just what they wanted. 

The biggest rent made in the Repu)! :- 
can program for tax reduction ca: 
from their own side of the camp. \\-- 
Laughlin of Mich. led in the repeal of 
the automobile sales tax, and he \ 
eagerly followed by the Democra' 
This was calculated to mean a loss 
$33,000,000 in revenue. The commit! 
majority had agreed to reduce the { 
from three per cent to one and a h 
per cent, but no more. 

When the house came to vote on | 
bill as a whole an attempt was made | 
Chairman Green to drop out the thr 
undesired changes, but a_ coaliti 
of Democrats and "Republicans put it 
through. President Coolidge let it | 
known from the White House that | 
considered the cut too big, and that | 
relied on the senate to save the admin 
tration—in spite of the senate’s repu 
tion for always being more liberal t! 
the house. In fact, Senator Simm 
of N. C., ranking Democrat on th: 
nance committee, announced that he 
pected to secure a $400,000,000 cut. 


About the only thing in the tax | 
will affect the average man, with [| 
exception of the repeal of the tax 
autos, is the raising of the exemption 
admission taxes from 75 cents to $1. 
The tax on prize fight tickets cost 
$5.00 or more was raised from 10 | 
25 per cent. 

Mr. La Guardia of New York might 
have been an actor if he had not deci: 
to be a congressman. He has the d 
matic instinct. Waving a bunch 
papers he told the house that 
held in his hand a sheaf of ord 
for liquor made out by members 
New York’s 400 to a huge rum synii- 

cate which delivers “right off the _ t 
One of the orders, he said, was sig 
by a man who recently delaced 
impassioned prohibition speech. 

The New York member, who seeme'! 
to know all the tricks of the big boo!- 
leggers, said that while at sea on | 
big liners they would rip off the stamp: 
placed by the customs inspectors 0 
trunks and paste them on other trunks 
which they had filled with booze. Then 
these trunks would be moved off th 
pier without inspection. Mr. La Guardi: 
did not tell the name of the head of th: 
bootleg syndicate, but gave his strec! 
address and said the number on hi: 
office door was “composed of the t 
winning points in America’s favori! 
indoor game—‘galloping dominoes.’ ”’ fi: 
told his salary, though—$12,500 a year. 

The whole story, or drama, Mr. ! 
Guardia explained, was to show thi! 
prohibition is not being enforced an‘ 
never can be. 

Senator Pat Harrison of Miss. occ: 
sionally amuses himself and everybod) 
else by “kidding” the Republican meu 
bers. It is a regular-feature of the sen 
ate show. Hon. Pat is pretty much of 4 
wag, and is such a genial soul that it is 
very seldom anybody gets “riled” at hi 
“gags.” But sometimes things 4 
serious. 

Such a time came with the announce 
ment of the new committee assignments 
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by the Republicans. It showed that the 
“progressives,” er “insurgents,” as they 
are variously called, had received good 
places. Formerly some of the very 
men had been fired off committees. 

That was too good a game for the 
Democratic sharpshooter to overlooked. 
He jokingly charged that the progres- 
sives had been bribed by those “plums” 
to vote for the Republican candidate 
for president pro tempore, Senator 
Moses, and for their candidate for ser- 
seant at arms, Mr. Barry. He expressed 
no surprise that the “old guard” would 
resort to such tricks, but he was sur- 
prised and pained that the progressives, 
who held the balance of power, should 
sell ont for “this mere pittance.” 

Senator McMaster of N. Dak. was the 
first to take up the gage. He expressed 
fear that the contessions made to pro- 
sressives, i. e., to let their pet measures 
come to a vote, were rather valueless 
and deceptive. “We are asking that 
farm relief be made a reality,” he said, 
“ond | want to say to the Republican 
senators that in my judgment the Amer- 
ican farmer has received a lemon here 
with just a little sugar in the way of 
committee appointments. In my judg- 
ment the only way we can get farm re- 
lief is for this side and the other side 
of the chamber to attack the tariff.” 
And he tried to start the ball rolling. 

That was a bomb, coming from a 
Western Republican. But Brookhart of 
lowa, another progressive, rose to sug- 
gest that enough Wall Street Democrats 
would be found 
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of farm relief it will not be because of 
a lack of ideas and prescriptions. Prac- 
tically every member has his own—ex- 
cept some of the city members who 
don’t know the difference between a 
carrot and combine. The latest sugges- 
tions came from a Western Republican, 
Senator Borah, and a Southern Demo- 
crat, Senator Caraway. 

The former’s idea is to have a govern- 
ment-controlled billion dollar corpora- 
tion to help the farmer in the produc- 
tion and marketing of his crops. It 
would operate warehouses and make 
loans at cheap rates. Senator Caraway’s 
idea is to give the farmer certificates 
showing the amount shipped out of the 
country, and he would then be entitled 
to receive, duty free, the same amount 
of foreign merchandise. 

Admiral Magruder, who got kicked 
out of his job as commandant of the 
Philadelphia navy yard because he crit- 
icized the administration of the navy, 
was invited to talk about the navy, and 
about his troubles, before the house 
naval affairs committee. He was assured 
that he could speak his mind freely 
without fear of consequences. 

So encouraged the admiral repeated 
charges made in a magazine article that 
the navy was carrying a lot of useless 
and expensive navy yards, and that it is 
top-heavy, having too many officers of 
high rank for the size of the navy. He 
also charged that Secretary Wilbur had 
been unfair to him, though he blamed 
enemies for influencing the secretary 





with the Wall 
Street Republi- 
cans to prevent 
any considerable 
tariff reduction. 
“There are only 
two parties in the 
United States 
now,” he declar- 
ed,—‘“the Wall 
Street party and 
the party oppos- 
ed to it.” 

La Follette and 
Blaine of Wis., 


two more. pro- 
gressives, ex- 
pressed a_ little 


resentment at the 
charge that they 
had “sold out.” 
Mr. Blaine in par- 
ticular demanded 
to know what dif- 

















ference it would 
make in legisla- 
tion whether the 
senate officers named were elected or 
not. After Harrison had tried to ex- 
plain it to him Blaine still persisted that 
he could “see no difference.” This caus- 
ed the Mississippi jollier to lose his 
equanimity for a moment, and he shot 
back with some asperity, “Then I don’t 
see why your constituents sent you 
here.” 

A few days later the progressives vot- 
ed with the Republicans who organized 
the senate and elected the candidates 
named, 


If congress does not solve the problem 





The Progressive bunch. Left to right: Senators Brookhart, Borah, 
Nye, Norris, Howell, Blaine, La Follette, Shipstead, Frazier. 


against him. He cited one case in which 
he advised a ship to be repaired at Bos- 
ton for $6,000, but was over-ruled by the 
department which brought it to New 
York and had it repaired at an expense 
of $195,000. 

Senator Bruce of Md., one of the 
scholars of the senate, and one of its 
few authors of note, lost very little 
time in mounting his pet hobby—anti- 
prohibition. He introduced again his 
bill to modify the 18th amendment and 
offered a measure to provide for local 
option. 
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It’s Alla Part 
the RECORD 























Senator Reed of Pa: I am perfectly well 
aware that the votes are here to adopt the 
resolution in any form in which its sponsor 
sees fit to present it. I can do no more 
than protest. I have no desire to ‘waste 
the time of the Senate on the consideration 
of the resolution. I have made my protest, 
and that is all I have to say. 

Senator Reed of Mo.: Mr. President, the 
injured-innocent attitude of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is a little amusing. One 
would think as he stood here plaintively 
declaiming that he was the sole guardian 
of what little is left of the public conscience 
and that all he can do, in the face of a 
cruel and brutal opposition, is to voice his 
dissent: and save his reputation so that 
future generations may come to his shrine 
and say, “Here lie the bones of the only 
honest man of his period.” 

Mr. Sirovich of N. Y.: I have had the priv- 
ilege, my fellow members, to write two 
plays that have been produced, and I have 
written a third one which I expect to come 
here to Washington, to which I intend to 
invite you all as my guests. [Applause.] 
Perhaps within a month or two it may be 
here. 

I want to say to you, ladies and gentle- 
men, that through the imposition of taxes 
upon atl theatrical tickets you are demoral- 
izing the opportunities we have of building 
up the great nation of ours through art 
and through science by crippling the possi- 
bilities for artistic production and by deny- 
ing to our humbler citizens the privilege 
of attending the masterpieces of the great 
authors of ours and foreign countries, by 
making it impossible for them to buy 
tickets that are beyond their financial abilty 
to purchase. 








Senator Harrison of Miss.: Oh, we have 
harmony. We always have harmony in 
the Democratic party. [Laughter.] We do 
not have to use oil to smooth the machin- 
ery of the Democratic party. 

Senator Edge of N. J.: It did not seem to 
worry the American people three years ago. 

Senator Harrison: The people have waked 
up and have seen their mistake already. 
Even the Senator’s own leader, the man in 
the White House, has refused in his good 
judgment to take another chance with the 
American people. Laughter.| Not only 
that but another distinguished Republican, 
the Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, sees the 
handwriting on the wall and refuses to 
become a candidate. It looks to me like 
you will have to run either my friend Frank 
Willis or my friend Charlie Curtis after 
all. They are about the only ones who will 
accept the nomination of the Republican 
party. [{Laughter.] 


Senator Heflin of Ala: Mr. President, that 
brings me back to the proposition that we 
have got to surrender to these miserable 
forces or whip them and rout them com- 
pletely. For instance, take a newspaper in 
my state, the Birmingham News, which 
has been attacking me in editorials and 
otherwise, misrepresenting and slandering 
me since I opposed the Mexican war pro- 
gram of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. I 
wanted to print a statement in reply to 
some of their attacks, and the Birmingham 
News wired me that it would cost me $4 
an inch. Think of that—$4 an inch to 
state the truth. 
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- Things iS cientific ~ & 








Caterpillar Landing Gear 


A French inventor named Pierre 
Chevreau is attempting to apply the 
caterpillar principle to the landing gear 
of airplanes. That science has not com- 
pletely solved the problem of taking 
off and landing with planes is admitted 
by most aviators. Landing is especial- 
ly darfgerous. If the wheels do not hit 
the ground just right both the machine 
and occupants are endangered. Chev- 


French Inventor and His Pilot 


reau says his caterpillar landing gear 
has proved successful in test flights. 
This device, he thinks, will give the 
aviator a much wider latitude in the 
angles at which he can strike the land- 
ing surface. 


Wired Wireless 


First Morse invented the telegraph. 
Messages were carried from one city to 
another over wires. Ocean cables and 
telephones followed more or less as a 
matter of course. Then came the 
crowning achievement of all in com- 
munication—wireless as it was at first 
called. Now we call it radio. It was 
regarded as the height of perfection in 
scientific development, and after a fash- 
ion it is. But obstacles presented them- 
selves and one of the chief obstacles 
has not yet been overcome. 

We thought we were going to receive 
most of our entertainment and instruc- 
tion over the radio. Some were even 
so bold as to predict that newspapers 
would be put out of business by the 
new method of communication. Even 
the movies were threatened. The pho- 
nograph, it was said, was doomed. Then 
the question began to be asked: “Who 
is going to pay for radio?” How can 
we make the man who hears the pro- 
gram pay for it? Those questions have 
not been answered satisfactorily. ¢ 

Most of the programs are now paid 
for by advertisers, or they are free 
offerings. As a general proposition, 
neither charity programs nor advertise- 
ments are of the best quality from the 
standpoint of entertainment or educa- 
tion. It is all well enough to enjoy the 
efforts of a celebrated vocalist; but the 
keen edge of our musical appentite is 
taken off when it is announced between 
numbers that he is singing for the “Per- 
petual Button Underwear Co.” We then 


begin to realize that we are not listen- 
ing to programs which we desire or 
which are inherently good for us, but 
rather to programs foisted upon us by 
some manufacturer. 

The protest was inevitable. Science 
had to devise a method to give radio 
programs to those willing to pay for 
them. “Wired wireless” seems to be 
the answer. Maj.-Gen. George O. 
Squier, formerly of the U. S. Signal 
Corps, has invented a system of dis- 
tributing radio programs through tele- 
phone and electrical power lines. He 
proposes to install “monophones” in 
homes. Each one will pay a rental of 
$2 or $3 a month, thus bringing a defi- 
nite and tangible revenue to the broad- 
casting business. This system, he says, 
will also take care of the present inter- 
ference problem. 


Altitude Records 
There was a time within the memory 
of persons still living when man envied 
the condor its ability to ascend to great 
altitudes. It is supposed that this bird 
sometimes struggles up to a height of 
about four miles—21,120 feet. Years 


‘ago balloonists surpassed the condor’s 


altitude record. In 1901 two German 
balloonists named Berson and Suring 
established the present record of 34,424 
feet. Recently Capt. Hawthorne C. 
Gray, of the U. S. army, was killed in 
an attempt to break this record. The 
body of Capt. Gray was found in the 
wreckage of his balloon near Sparta. 
Tenn. According to the Bureau of 
Standards, his baragraph indicates that 
he had reached a height of 42,470 feet, 
the highest altitude ever reached by 
man. The National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion is seeking to have this recognized 
by the Federation Aeronautique Inter- 
national as the official altitude record 
of the world. 


Boy Could Carry Piano 


A German professor, Dr. Max Wurm- 
bach of the University of Munich, has 
invented a new alloy which he claims 
is as light as aluminum and three times 
as strong as iron. Dr. Wurmbach, who 
is a metallurgist, is now in this country 
with specimens of the new alloy. If he 
is correct in his statements, it is the 
most important discovery in this line 
since 1907, when duralumin was first 
made. He calls it neonaleum. A piano 
made-of neonaleum, says Dr. Wurm- 
bach could be picked up by a half- 
grown boy and carried about in the 
room like a rocking chair. It is supe- 
rior to duralumin, he maintains, because 
it can be melted and molded without 
any loss in tensile strength. 


Something New in Sun 


For years astronomers have been tak- 
ing great pains to observe total eclipses 
of the sun with a view of identifying 
the spectrum of the corona with some 
known spectrum on the earth. The 
corona of the sun, according to scien- 
tists, is its atmosphere. It is visible 
only during a total eclipse. At such 
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times the solar orb becomes dark with 
a bright white circle around it. Thi: 
white circle is known as the corons 

Ira M. Freeman, a research worke: 
at the University of Chicago, now an 
nounces that after two years of stud, 
he has found argon in the corona of th 
sun. Argon is a rare gas and consti 
tutes about one per cent of_the earth’ 
atmosphere. Its chief commercial us: 
is in the manufacture of certain typ: 
of incandescent lights. 


Ancients Bet on Races 


There is nothing new under the sun 
Solomon thought. He just about hit th: 
nail on the head. You can find a prec 
edent for almost anything if you search 
long enough and hard enough. 

Take for-instance gambling at rac: 
tracks. It seems to have a somewhat 
modern flavor. Few would expect t: 
find the practice common further back 
in history than a few hundred years. 
Yet the fact is, race-track gambling was 
common among the Greeks and Romans. 

This is proved by ample evidence. 
Archeologists excavating on the site of 
the ancient Hippodrome in Constanti 
nople are finding thousands of coin: 
dropped there by gamblers during th: 
fourth and third centuries A. D. This 
race track, according to Dr, E. E. Free, 
was in continuous use from the days of 
ancient Bysantium until the city was 
captured by the Turks in 1453. Nearl\ 
every century for a thousand years 0) 
more is represented by its drachmas, 
sesterces and other coins that were in- 
advertently dropped by gamblers while 
attending the races. 


Bacon Invented Diving Bell 

The employment of naked divers for 
searching the sea-bottom fer sponges 
and pearls dates back to early’ times. 
Such divers were employed by Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Roger Bacon, the English monk and 
philosopher, it is said, invented the div- 
ing bell about 1250 A. D. This was the 
first mechanical device constructed to 





Modern Diving Equipment 


protect divers. Bacon’s invention was 
no doubt a crude contrivance, but there 
is no description of it in existence. The 
modern diving bell dates from 1788, 
when it was used by a man named 
Smeaton at Ramsgate, England. It con- 
sists of a cast-iron chamber which 
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weighs several tons. Air is forced into 
the bell by means of a pump. 

The diving bell serves two important 
purposes: it supplies air to the man un- 
der water and it protects him from the 
pressure at great depths. A naked diver 
cannot remain under water more than 
« few minutes, especially if he is work- 
ing at something. A man in a diving 
bell can remain under the surface for 
hours. Recently a better device has 
been invented for short time and quick 
diving. It is especially serviceable 
where it is necessary to send a diver 
down upon short notice. The device 
consists of an aluminum mask which 
is supplied with oxygen through a hose 
line. 


Music from the Air 


The production of music from the air 
by merely waving the hands is the 
achievement of a Russian scientist 
named Theremin. During a demonstra- 
tion at Berlin he produced several well 
known melodies by means of his inven- 
tion, much to the satisfaction of a dis- 
tinguished audience, which included Al- 
bert Einstein, the famous German- 

















Musical Device Invented by Russian 


Swiss physicist, Gerhardt Hauptmann, 
the noted German poet and dramatist, 
and Bruno Walter, the well known con- 
ductor. 

Theremin has succeeded in divorcing 
music from mechanism. Our illustra- 
tion shows Julius Goldberg, an engineer 
who is assisting Theremin in his work, 
who is producing music by the move- 
ment of his hands in the air without 
touching an instrument. In the box 
are two antennae, one being an upright 
brass rod and the other a coil of wire. 
On these air waves are generated. The 
musician plays on the air, not on the 
instrument. The tone varies with the 
approach and retreat of his hands mov- 
ing near the box. 





Merit was lacking in 500 manuscripts en- 
tered by men in a contest conducted by a 
certain magazine so an offer of a $25,000 
prize for the best novel submitted by a man 
was withdrawn. Not so with women! Miss 
Katherine Holland Brown of Quincy, IIL, 
won $25,000 for her novel, “The Father.” 
"he money came in handy because she was 
desperately ill, 
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— Our Health - 
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Cold Weather Ventilation 


One of the best preventives of colds, 
we are told, is fresh air. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that one should 
have “the winter’s breezes” constantly 
blowing through the sitting and sleep- 
ing room, It is a mistake, says a Wash- 
ington association for the prevention of 
tuberculosis, to assume that cold air is 
healthier than warm air. To support 
this contention, the association points 
out that there is much less sickness in 
summer than in winter and mild win- 
ters are healthier than cold winters be- 
cause we breathe more fresh air in 
mild weather through open windows 
and being more out of doors. The cold- 
er it is outside the less open our win- 
dows need to be. To keep the air in 
a room containing one person amply 
fresh when it is about 20 degrees out- 
side raise the lower sash of one win- 
dow one inch. The more people in the 
room or the milder the weather the 
more ventilation is needed. 

It should be remembered that when 
we live in close, ill-ventilated houses 
we court danger by breathing and 
rebreathing the exhalations from our 
own and others’ lungs. Even a closed 
cold room may contain a lot of bad 
air and millions of disease germs. And 
every person in the room helps to con- 
taminate the air by breathing. Constant 
working and sleeping in poorly venti- 
lated rooms lowers the resistance of 
the body against disease and makes the 
lungs a fertile soil in which the germs 
of tuberculosis thrive. 


Remove Wet Garments 


All of us at some time or other get 
caught in a rainstorm, fall into water, 
get our feet wet in falling weather etc. 
These occasional “soakings” are harm- 
less if the right thing is done afterward. 
Dr. R. S. Copeland says getting wet 
does no more harm than taking a bath 
if you do not stay in the wet garments. 
This, he points out, is particularly true 
of wet shoes. His advice is: Don’t stay 
in wet garments. Get out of them into 
dry clothing. If you feel chilled after 
exposure it is a sign you have suffered 
from it and it is important to restore 
the circulation. The best way to do 
that is to take a good hot bath and go 
to bed. 





Students Sell Blood 


Frequently hospitals call for volun- 
teers to give quantities of blood to save 
some patient from death by means of 
blood transfusion. In many cases no 
friend or~- relative responds, and 
sometimes those who do volunteer do 
not pass the required blood tests. The 
result is that a professional blood don- 
or must be called in. Many hospitals 
have regular lists of blood donors 
whose blood has recently passed the 
required tests. In recent years a large 
number of college students have be- 
come professional blood donors. They 
sell their blood from $25 to $100 a pint 
anil use the money to continue their 
edication. Our picture shows Stanley 























Future Doctor Blood Donor 


Potter, a student at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons at Columbia Uni- 
versity, having his arm examined by a 
fellow student. Potter sells his blood 
for $50 a pint and uses the money to 
pay his tuition. Last year, it is claimed, 
he sold a total of eight quarts of blood 
which, with tips, brough him $1,000. 
According to some of our best medical 
authorities this practice has no ill 
effects on the donor so long as the 
small amounts of blood are not taken 
at too close intervals, allowing time for 
more blood to be “manufactured.” 


Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 


Every winter we hear and read of a 
number of cases of carbon monoxide 
poisoning. These cases usually “hap- 
pen” in small garages where the owner 
has been working on the old bus behind 
closed doors and decides to start her 
to see if his work has been successful, 
or where the engine is started on a cold 
morning before opening the garage 
doors. When a gasoline engine is 
“warming up” carbon monoxide, the 
poisonous gas, is given off freely. Be- 
hind closed-doors or where free flow- 
ing air does not get a chance to mix 
with it the air in the average small ga- 
rage becomes contaminated with it in 
less than three minutes. This gas is 
colorless, tasteless and almost odorless. 
The poisoning comes on almost un- 
knowingly and consciousness is gradu- 
ally lost. To avoid this sneakish poison 
make sure the garage doors and win- 
dows are wide open when running the 
engine in the garage, even when you 
expect to run it only a few minutes, It 
may mean your life. In all cases of 
such poisoning a physician should be 
summoned. First aid treatment con- 
sists of getting the victim in fresh air 
and applying artificial respiration if he 
is severely affected. Give half a tea- 
spoonful of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia in half a glass of water and re- 
peat every 15 minutes if necessary. A 
teaspoonful of baking soda in a glass of 
water will settle the stomach. If the 


victim is fairly strong walk him around. 
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OPPORTUNITY IN. SKIRTS 
Harold Morton Parker 


PPORTUNITY,” they say, “knocks but 
O once,” yet he rapped long at my door 

before finally being admitted. My 
oniy excuse is that I did not recognize him 
when first he tried to enter. Rather, I 
should say “she,” because the big chance 
was made possible by a woman. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. 

Born in one of those states south of 
the Potomac, I was a farmer’s son and had 
no thought of being interested in anything 
Save agriculture. In fact, 1 am descended 
from a long line of tillers of the soil. The 
house in which I was born was built by and, 
up until a few years after the war, was the 
home of my family. 

During the war when prices of agricul- 
tural products were high we profited im- 
mensely. We were not used to so much 
money and, like many others in similar 
circumstances, we indulged in a spending 
orgy. But we-did not spend it on the 
house. The latter needed many repairs 
and improvements. Mother wanted some 
new furniture, a modern bathroom and cer- 
tain electrical devices to help her in her 
kitchen and household duties. 

But dad didn’t! We had gotten along 
all right so far, he reasoned, so we could 
continue as we had been doing. The conse- 
quence is that, though we did purchase two 
expensive autos—expensive for anyone in 
our position—most of the ready cash was 
invested in the latest and most approved 
farm implements. There was, for instance, 
a costly—but why tire you? It is suf- 
ficient to say that we got a lot of para- 
phernalia which the modest size of our 
farm did not warrant. 


However, it pleased dad. He would sit 
up half the night by a spluttering kero- 
sene lamp (Ma wanted electricity!) study- 
ing t’? specifications of his new mechani- 
cal pets. I won’t go so far as to say that 
the farm implement manufacturers ruined 
us, because everything went fairly well as 
long as farm prosperity continued. But 
when the slump came dad found too late 
that he had nothing saved to fall back on. 
He had counted on continuance of war time 
prices ‘and was ill prepared for the crisis. 
To make this part of the story short we 
eventually had to rent the farm and move 
to town and seek other work to keep the 
wolf from the door. 


Dad and my eldest brother, who had 
never done anything but farm work, had 
to accept manual labor. But my other 
brother and myself, having the advantage 
of a good education, were able to obtain 
white collar jobs. The former located with 
a wholesale plumbing firm and I ‘went to 
work for a building contractor. I still had 
outside work, I am glad to say, being fore- 
man on first one job and then another. It 
was the time when that great building boom 
swept the nation. 

Now here is where Miss Opportunity en- 
ters! 

Whenever I went to my office to report 
I was somewhat chagrined to find myself 
abashed in the presence of the woman sec- 
retary of the boss of my particular divi- 
sion. I was acquainted with several girls 
in the congregation of the church back 
home and in company of none of them 
had my heart ever pounded as hard as it 
did when Miss spoke to me. In 
answering her most formal remarks I gulp- 
ed and stuttered until I felt that she plain- 


ly saw my confusion. But if she did, she 
never made me aware of it. 

Youth is attracted to youth, though, and 
because we were thrown so much together 
it was not long before she and I used to be 
seen places together. I found her to be 
most ambitious yet withal sensible and 
possessing a remarkable business sense. 
She was always prodding me to better my 
lot—to do something, to be somebody. 

About this time the great Florida land 
and building boom was gaining headway. 
Miss , who I was not privileged to 
call Grace, often remarked about the won- 
derful business possibilities around Miami. 
Many times I thought she was sounding me 
out on some hazy proposition but I knew 
such opportunities were not for persons, 
like myself, without capital. 

“The day of opportunity for a poor boy, 
such as Alger’s heroes, is past,” I often re- 
marked. Grace sweetly but firmly, would 
make denial. But I always clinched the 
argument, or thought I did, by adding: 
“Only persons with money to invest can 
take advantage of today’s opportunities.” 
After such a statement Grace would sit 
back and regard me, as I thought, specu- 
latively. 

From me Grace wormed the fact that I 
had a brother in the same town. When 
she learned that he was employed by the 
plumbing firm—it was quite a large con- 
cern—she seemed to be especially inter- 
ested. Though my brother is a quiet sort 
of fellow, Grace prevailed upon me to in- 
vite him to go places with us. “It will 
chase some of that gloom from his face,” 
she explained. 

And it did! 

In less time than I like to think, he and 
Grace were quite chummy. But it wasn’t 
until I discovered that they had secretly 
met several times for noon-time luncheon 
that I actually became jealous. It was then 
I realized my love for Grace. I was wild 
with anger mixed with resentment against 
them both. Finally I could stand it no 
longer. One day I deliberately entered the 
restaurant and going to the.table in the 
corner where they were dining I accosted 
them in a voice which miserably failed to 
mask the rage burning in my heart. 

“So this is Paris!” I remarked with 
forced levity, quickly adding, though I did 
not really want to, the question: “Why 
didn’t you tell me about your little secret?” 

They both appeared surprised, though I 
cannot’ say discomfited. ._The hot anger 
surged to the surface. 

“I would not have meddled,” I blurted, 
and, with some derision, “especially since 
the man is my brother.” 

Grace and my brother were speechless. 
The latter was the first to regain his voice. 

“Sit down, you fool,” he said curtly. 

I mutely took the seat opposite them. 
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There was now an element of perplexit, 
my emotions. 

My brother regarded me calmly for a m 
ute, and then said: 

“Are you so blind that you do not 
that Grace is trying to help a man who 
not help himself?” 

I was not so dumb that I could mist: 
the man for other than myself. 

Looking| across the table at Grace, \ 
was still silent, I read in her eyes the : 
son she wanted me to be somebody. 
sudden anger faded and I was left chi! 
and feeling small and foolish. 

“Forgive me, I have been blind,” I fr: 
ly admitted. 


* a * 
: 


n 


“But where is the financing going to c 
from, and the transportation of materi: 
I could not help asking. 

This, of course, was some time later. ( 
conference had become quite business-! 

It was Grace who now took the lead 
the conversation. Her face flushed 
excitement, her brown eyes beaming f: 
beneath their long lashes and her lo 
beautiful hands now and then helping « 
phasize a point, she unburdened hersce!! 

a scheme which had long been in the b 
of her little bobbed head. “There is 
embargo on freight shipments by rail 
cause the railroads cannot handle the bu 
ness,” explained Grace. “So we (thi: 
the first time she used that word) will ha 
to ship by boat.” 

And thus I was finally forced to see t 
great opportunity. 

It was a momentous day in my life wh 
a chartered boat carrying myself and 
cargo.of cement and plumbing fixtu: 
threaded its way past the artificial islan 
and through the narrow channel which 
lead to the then bustling city of Miami. | 
was proud to think that “we” owned tlic 
shipment. And I was more delighted by) 
the enormous profit made by this and su) 
sequent first-hand deliveries of much-ne: 
ed material to the heart of the Florida 
activity. It enabled my brother and my- 
self to set up our own business. 

Who interested the various firms to su; 
ply the material which we took to Florida 
Who induced the skipper of the little coast 
wise ship to take the shipment to Florida 

My brother did. He always was a go: 
talker. 

But whose idea was it? 

Ah, that was Grace’s. 

But whether she saw the opportunity |! 
fore or after meeting me Grace will ne\ 
say. Yet I am content. Grace is now ™m 
wife. 





A STRIKE THAT WAS TIMELY 


Mrs. Ida Foote B. Gibbs 


E ALL remember about the famo 
VV grandfather’s clock that ran for °) 
years and then “stopped sho: 
never to go again, when the old man died 
I have never been able to gratify n 
longing fora grandfather’s clock—owing | 
payments on our farm, building a f1 
porch, buying autos and a radio, keeping 
dog, providing fried chicken and fixin 
for numerous friends from the city w! 
persist in coming to dinner Sunday, and 
so on—but I have a grandmother’s clo 
which Grandma Foote left me in her w 
and which could tell a story if it wou! 
As it does not talk, I must speak for it 
This old clock at this minute sets on | 
mantel right in front of me as I write. 
say “sets” because it always puts m 
mind of a setting hen. It stares at me wW 
a blank open-faced expression, seemin 
watch everything I do. Right now its see! 
to say to me: “Yes, Ida, I know what ve 
at. You are writing me up for tha! 
Pathfinder, and when you get that “5 : 
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are going to spend it for a new clock, and 
you will put that clock in the place of honor 
on the mantel and throw me in the attic 
or the cellar.” 

But no, Grandma, I shall never do that. 
We do need a new clock, but father has 
promised to get me one for my birthday— 
and anyway I would never throw grandma’s 
clock away, after all that I owe to it. It 
is one of those old-fashioned iron clocks 
inlaid with pearl. I never cared for the 
pearl and all during my childhood I tried 
my best to dig the pieces out, but never 
could. 4 

Well, it was one very cold, windy night 
last winter and we made a big fire in the 
fireplace and went upstairs to bed, leaving 

_¢ spark-sereen in front of the fire—and 
also a thick sheet of_asbestos, as a special 
safegard against flying sparks. 

It must have been an hour or so when 
I was suddenly awakened by something 
most unusual. It was my grandmother's 
clock! It had just struck one—in the same 
sad, doleful tone that I so well remember 
hearing as a child—when I thought it must 
come from the grave. 

What could have happened, to induce 
Grandma’s clock to strike, after refusing to 
show any sign of life for so many years? 
I was now wide awake, and I listened in- 
tently. I thought I could hear—above the 
moaning of the wind—a peculiar swishing 
sound, such as a feminine ghost in long 
skirts might make in hurrying around the 
house. 

I could stand it no longer. I woke my 
husband, who had been snoring contentedly 
through it all. We jumped up and rushed 
downstairs. The sitting room was) all 
aglow with light. The screen which we 
had supposed to be asbestos was only a 
piece of old wallboard. It had caught fire 
and the flames had spread to the mantel- 
piece and adjoining woodwork. 

We succeeded in putting the fire out, but 
if we had been two minutes later our beau- 
tiful new home and everything in it would 
have been destroyed. 

But why did that old grandmother’s clock 
strike? you‘ask. Well, I just think it was 
the spirit of Grandma Foote that was guard- 
ing over us and woke me up. Father Foote 
is more prosaic. He says it was the heat 
of the fire that warmed up the old works 
and set the striker going. 








NEW CHAPLAIN OF SENATE 

The Rey. Ze Barney T. Phillips Episco- 
palian, is the new Senate chaplain, suc- 
ceeding the late Rev. Joseph J. Muir, Bap- 
tist, who died just before the present ses- 
sions opened. Both houses of Congress 
have a chaplain. Each receives a salary of 
$1,520 a year. The Rev. James S. Mont- 
gomery, Baptist, is chaplain of the House. 

The first prayer of the Rev. Dr. Phillips 
as Senate chaplain follows: 

“Almighty God, who in the former time 
didst lead our fathers forth into a wealthy 
place, give Thy grace; we humbly beseech 
Thee, to us their children, that we may al- 
ways appear ourselves a people mindful of 
Thy favor and glad to do Thy will. Bless 
our land, defend our liberties, preserve our 
unity. Save us from violence, discord, and 
confusion, from pride and arrogance, and 
from every evil way. Endue with the spirit 
of wisdom those with whom we entrust in 
Thy name the authority of governance. In 
our prosperity fire our hearts with thank- 
fulness, and in the day of trouble suffer 
not our trust in Thee to fail; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 





Because he had 43 children to support 
Julian Chavez, of Sheridan, Wyo., was freed 
after pleading guilty to assaulting another 
man. 
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MY BABY’S BED’ 
Mrs. L. H. Mendenhall 


Earlham, lowa 














They’re going to sell my baby’s bed. 
“And what,” they say, “does it matter?” 
Since now for many a weary month 
There’s been no childish patter; 
No sound of little dancing feet, 
No ring of childish laughter, 
No little arms to clasp my neck, 
Nor aught that my heart longs after. 


They want to sell my little bed, 
But I can’t let them do it. 

For *twas there he laid his golden head 
And merry dreams went through it. 
When, tired of play, I placed him there, 

And fondly bent above him 
To press a kiss to his sunny hair 
And tell him how I loved him. 


Oh, let me keep my baby’s bed 

And by some happy chance, 
Perhaps, a little angel bright, 

With golden hair and laughing glance, 
Will see that empty little bed 

From yonder on the Heavenly shore 
And, taking pity on my pain, 

Will come to dwell there evermore. 





In Texas a cow tied behind an auto died 
from inhaling the fumes from the exhaust. 
Ts Your Hair Dyi 7 
of. Starvation 

OUR SCALP IS THE soiL from 
which your hair grows, just as 

— grow from the earth, If it 

acomes under-nourished, the exist- 
ing hair cannot survive, nor is new 
Pres. Roosevelt Frowth possible until your scalp is 
Schoider’s many Made fertile again——just as the 
femous patients farmer must fertilize the bare, worn- 

out soil before the crop can grow. 
Falling hair, dandruff and itching scalp are symp- 
toms of an unhealthy, under-nourished condition 
of the scalp. If you have of these ailments, 


write for information about Professor Scholder’s 
Home Treatment for the hair and scalp. 


—— 
FREE ANALYSIS COUPON: 
Mail today, enclosing samples of your hair to 
PROFESSOR MAURICE SCHOLDER, D.G. 
The Professor Scholder Institute, Ine. 
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SET of DISHES 


FOR SELLING ONLY 


30 Pkts.of Seeds Rig 


A CHARMING all- If you prefer, our handsomiely deco- 

white embossed rated embossed 

set, for selling ; = 

only 30 pkts. 31-Piece Lucky Bird 
or Rose Pattern Set 


Vegetable and 
Flower Seéds or other fine gifts according 













at 10c large to plan in our catalog. Send 
ie for seeds today. 
= me Send No Money 


WE TRUST YOU 


AMERICAN SEED CO. Dept.£-21 Lancaster, Pa, 
ATENTS Write for our Guide Book 
INVENTION 


“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 

“RECORD OF BLANK” sent Free. Send model 

or sketch and description of aon invention for 
Inspection and Instructions EE. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J, Evans & Co..850 Ninth. Washington, D.C, 


HARD CASH MADE EASILY. T 
pian, HOLDFAST, H-15, Herrick, Hl. 
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MAKES RADIO . 
STATIC UNHEARD 


A simple, amazing device has been invented 
by C. H, Geppert, N-1073 Hewitt Bldg., Des 
Moines, la., which filters 50 to 90 per cent of 
static in radio receiving sets. Not only that, 
but when static is not bad, you can increase 
your volume tremendously, bring in more dis- 
tant stations, save 30 to 40 per cent on bat- 
teries, eliminate local stations from running 
in, give your set at least one more stage of 
radio reception and greater selectivity, Works 
on all radios; can be attached instantly by any- 
one without change to set. Mr. Geppert wants 
agents and is willing to send a no-cost sam- 
ple. Write him today. 








No matter how bad case or what you’ve used fer BCZEMA 
3 = - TRod BLES S) ee you to try DERMA-TOX at our 
risk. chi sctnally kills e germ pa 
E AMAYAN sey ~ i t i Writ = fi oo 

es or oin . 
BOOK, Honey Back Offer and Convincing ‘Proof. 
DERMA-TOX LABORATORIES, 464 Holland Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 


AGENTS—$13.80 DAILY IN ADVANCE 


(Send for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured Hosiery. 57 styles, 
40 colors, guarapteed 7 months. No capital or experience required. 
You simply take orders, We deliver and collect (oryou can deliver. 
suit yourself) Credit given. PAY YOU DAILY, monthly bonus be 
sides. 1928 line now ready. We furnish samples. Spare time willdo, 


STOMACH EAVES 


Side, Nervous Even 
two 


& Gali Trouble 
Breakdown. 
operations failed before finding help J’ll tell you about Free. 
adeline E. Unger, Dept. 441, 22 Quincy St.,Chicage. 








[Make Up Your Own 
Magazine Club 


This special offer gives you a choice of any five of the 
twelve popular magazines listed below and in addition 
a yearly subscription to THE PATHFINDER. These 
magazines afford a great varicty of good wholesome 
reading. Through this easy method of ordering you 
actually get your magazines at cost. Here is the offer: 


1X BIG _ 


Magazines 
Select Your Five Favorites 
1 Woman’s World 
2 Successful Farming 
3 Modern Homemaking 
4 Household Magazine 
5 Good Stories 
6 Gentlewoman Magazine 
7 Farm Life 
8 The Farm Journal 
9 Farm & Fireside 
10 Capper’s Farmer 
11 American Swineherd 
12 says Poultry Journal 
an 
X The Pathfinder 
it Is Easy to Order 


Simply select your five favorite magazines above and 
check the corresponding numbers in the order blank 
below. Then elip the blank, fill in your name and 
address and mail. 

CLIP THIS HANDY 


THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me the magazines 
represented by the following numbers which I have checked 
with an [X] including the Pathfinder for one year. 


1/2/3]/4]5/6/7/8/9|10/11/12 


Write Your Name & Address Plainly 











ORDER BLANK 
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BE oc ca ceccccocescaccdovccecsends tu qacuut gene 
Bb. OF BF. D. cece ccc cncvcccvccccccesecccesecceccs 
VOU. 0i0diceoces coccccccccccccccs SAMAR. ccceeycsees 
Send $2.50 and get years instead of One 
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Easy to Draw Crowd in Paris 


HEN I took my first trip to 
VV Paris some years ago, I had 
as my chum a student from 
Mobile, Ala., named Telfair Hodgson— 
or “Hellfire” as we called him. We got 
to talking about the great crowds that 
surged through the streets of Paris. I 
made the assertion that the big square 
in which the Vendome column is situ- 
ated could be filled with people on the 
slightest pretext. He combated the idea 
and, boylike, we decided to put it to 
the proof. 
I told Hodgson to climb the stairs in- 
side the column and when he reached 














The Podgers View the Vendome Column 


the top and looked out, he would see the 
square jammed full of people. If not, I 
would pay for the dinners. If I won, 
he would treat. 

When he stuck his head out at the 
top he had the surprise of his young 
life, for he saw a sea of excited French- 
men solidly filling the whole square. 

“How did you do it? What’s the mat- 
ter?” he shouted down. 

“J merely told everyone that a crazy 
man had just gone up the column and 
was going to throw himself off the top,” 
I explained. 

And this was true. The news spread 
so fast that there was a regular foot- 
ball rush to get there first. The crowd 
were greatly disappointed that it was 
a false alarm. They felt they had been 
cheated, and if I hadn’t slunk away I 
might have been lynched. 


We Just Touch the High Spots 


One of the best ways to get an idea 
of a city is to ascend to some lofty 
point from which you can have a gener- 
al view. So on our first day in Paris 
I take Aunt Jerusha and Uncle Eli Pod- 
ger up three high places—first the Ven- 
dome column, which is 140 feet; next 
one of the towers of Notre Dame ca- 








thedral, which is 225, and finally to the 
top of the Eiffel tower, which is about 
985 feet. 

The Vendome column was built in 
honor of Napoleon. It is faced with 
bronze plating put on in spiral form 
and depicting war scenes. This was 
made from cannon taken in battles with 
the Russians and Austrians. When the 
“commune” rioters were in control of 
Paris in 1871, they tore this monument 
down and threw it into the Seine. But 
later the pieces were fished out and the 
column rebuilt. 

The buildings surrounding the Ven- 
dome square were built in uniform 
style by the French architect Mansard. 
The kind of roof which he used here 
has come to be known all over the 
world by his name “mansard,” though 
as a matter of fact it was not origi- 
nated by him. 

Uncle Eli is intrigued by the huge 13- 
ton bell in the tower of Notre Dame. 
He also has a peculiar liking for the 
gargoyles—those singular sculptures of 
hobgoblins and other grotesque crea- 
tures which were added to this church 
by the famous architect Viollet-le-Duc. 
Eli is almost tempted to tear off some 
of the stones and throw them down 
into the street, in imitation of Quasi- 
modo, the dwarf in Hugo’s “Hunchback 
of Notre Dame,” who lived in this very 
place. 


Eiffel Tower Getting Quite Old 


It costs only eight francs—about 30 
cents—to go to the top of the Eiffel 
tower by the elevators. Before the war 
it cost only three francs. But the franc 
was worth five times as much in those 
days. This well illustrates the effect of 
a depreciated currency. 

It is indeed a wonderful view, and 
we spend the afternoon studying it, 
near and far. The crowds of people 
and the rushing autos close by the 
tower look like nests of ants, disturbed 
by some monster’s foot. We can peer 
over the hills surrounding Paris and 
see points on the horizon over 50 miles 
away. 

The glassed-in pavilion at the top of 
the tower is big enough to hold 800 peo- 
ple. Warning signs say: “Defense de 
rayer les glaces”’—which means you 
mustn’t scratch the glass. These signs 
seem to have put the idea into the heads 
of a lot of people, for hardly a square 
inch is free from names that have been 
scratched with diamond rings by bridal 
couples and other irresponsible visitors. 

When the Eiffel tower was first built, 
as the great attraction of the exposition 
of 1889, no-one thought it would last 
long. But it has stood for nearly 40 
years and is still supposed to be safe. 
Nevertheless we are ready to go back 
down to the ground when the wind 
comes up toward evening and the tower 
begins to shake and sway. We note the 
complicated apparatus for operating 
the electric lights which outline the 
tower. Also the great radio aerial 
which runs obliquely from the top to 
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the ground and which has been used j 
record-breaking wireless work, 
Paris Capitalizes “Night Life” 

Paris is a city that parades her 1: 
tenness and is proud of it because s! 
is so successful in turning it into cash 
The goal of most American travele; 
is Paris, Many of them plan to take 
tour around Europe but never get }b 
yond the French capital. Paris beat 
the world in those studied chary 
which lure the almighty dollar. A: 
of course the old baits—wine, woma 
and song—are still the favorites. 

The gaiety of Paris centers large! 
along the “grand boulevards”—thos 
avenues which occupy the site of th 
old city walls. The word “boulevari 
in fact is the same as our word “bu! 
wark.” It is supposed to be the thin 
for tourists to sit at the little iron tab|: 
of the sidewalk cafes and drink wine, 
or some of the hundreds of appetizer 
cordials, liqueurs and other concoctio: 
which are offered under beguiling 
names. It is disgusting to see tha! 
right among the finest stores in Pari 
are postcard shops where obscene pic 
tures are openly displayed for sale. 

I wanted to purchase some good ex- 
amples of present-day French art 
which could be reproduced in the Path- 
finder, but it is a fact that there is prac- 
tically nothing which is decent. French 
artists have a monomania for nude 
women and they devote very little at- 
tention to other subjects. 

Crudities of the French Stage 

You usually have to go through a long 
rigamarole before you can get into a 
Paris theater. Often the tickets are 
sold in lots to concessionaires or scalp 
ers who levy an extra fee. Then you 
present your tickets to a group of three 
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Notre Dame Cathedral—Misty Morning 


bearded men in evening dress who si! 
in a kind of box, like the supreme court. 
If they like your style they assign you 
a seat, and write you a paper check 
with the number. 

Still you must run the gantlet of a 
dozen attendants before you can get 
seated. You must leave your wraps af 
the “vestiaire,” and give.a fee. You 
pay 10 or 20 cents for a program. Often 
the doors to the different parts of the 
house are locked and you must pay 2 
tip to the “ouvreuse” or old woman who 
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unlocks it. Then the usher shows you 
to your seat, and this means another 
tip. If she sees you are a “rich Amer- 
ican” she may give you a poor seat un- 
less you give her an extra big tip. 

The stage manager doesn’t ring a 
bell for the curtain to go up; he takes 
a club and pounds on the stage. But 
the worst nuisance about the Paris 
theaters is the “claques.” These are 
gangs of fellows who are paid to ap- 
pl: ud. The gang leader gives the signal 
when to cheer, and they all clap as loud 
as they can, This is usually in the 
wrong place, so it interrupts the per- 
formanee. In some theaters the claques 
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Uncle Eli and one of the famous gargoyles 
of Notre Dame. (Eli in rear.) 


have such a strong hold that they will 
drive an actor off the stage unless he 
pays them a big bribe. 


A Call on Worth, the Ladies’ Tailor 


There is one place in Paris that Aunt 
Jerusha wants to visit more than any 
other—and that is the shop of Monsieur 
Worth, the famous dressmaker. So we 
go around to the old stand, at No. 7 Rue 
de la Paix, 

| ask for Monsieur Worth and a dap- 
per gentleman in a beautiful suit of 
whiskers appears, smiling and bowing 
and announcing that he is at our serv- 
ice. The “rich Americans” must want 
lo order a wedding trousseau, or at 
least a few “creations” for evening 
wear, he thinks. 

Then Aunt Jerusha makes known her 
errand, One of her neighbors has ask- 
ed her to get some “scraps” from the 
leading dressmakers of Paris to put in 
a crazy quilt, she says. I nearly drop 
dead with embarrassment, and Mon- 
sieur Worth is so close to nervous pros- 
tration that he will never be the same 
man again. 
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P is for pleasure the Pathfinder brings, 
Ais for ads of various things, 

T is for truth, which ever prevails, 

H is for hoop-snakes and other such tales, 
F is for faithfulness, never comes late, 
[is for items on country and state, 

N is for narratives, spicy and short, 

D is for distant lands, making report, 

E is for Eli and_the editor abroad, 

R is for readers its good name will laud. 

—Kate Gerking. 
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Lindbergh and the Honor Medal 


ANY military men, while un- 
M hesitatingly acknowledging Col. 
Lindbergh’s epic-making feat, 
cannot help but feel that Congress 
overdid itself in awarding him the cov- 
eted Medal of Honor. 

In creating this decoration during 
the Civil war, Congress tried to impose 
conditions which would make it im- 
possible for anyone to receive the medal 
except for “gallantry and intrepidity in 
action above and beyond the call to 
duty. By “action,” of course, is meant 
battle. 

The only person to question the pro- 
priety of giving the flyer this war medal 
was Senator Blease (Dem.) of South 
Carolina. However, he voted for the 
bill when his fellow colleagues, Sena- 
tors Copeland of New York and Reed 
of Missouri, explained that the bill was 
legal strategy to get by the law which 
provides for conferring the Medal of 
Honor by resolution. Besides, it was 
brought out, the original intention in 
creating the Medal of Honor has been 
ignored before this by conferring the 
decoration on laymen, in one case to a 
civilian who gave a ship to the govern- 
ment during the Civil war. 

Soon after Lindbergh’s famous flight 
suggestion was made that this ace be 
awarded the Medal of Honor but mili- 
tary advisers to the president remon- 
strated. As a result, Mr. Coolidge com- 
promised by ordering inauguration of a 
“Flying Cross” which can be presented 
to civilian aviators. Col. Lindbergh got 
one of these at his Washington ovation. 

The Medal of Honor has been’ award- 
ed in 1,813-cases. Not 200 of these are 
now alive. It is interesting to note that 
each of the 90 men who received this 
decoration in the World war won it 
for individual bravery on the field of 
battle and almost all of these awards 
were posthumous. More than half of 
the medals were awarded to privates, 
corporals and sergeants. Also, nearly 
half those won went to drafted men. 

Only one regiment has ever been deco- 
rated with the Congressional Medal of 
Honor en masse like the wholesale way 














The Congressional Medal of Honor 


the French’ Croix de Guerre was con- 
ferred on American regiments in the 
World war. But in the case of the Civil 
war regiment, most of the members had 
rotted at Andersonville, died fighting in 
the swamps or were executed as spies 
before the honor was conferred. 

This is not quoted to detract from the 
glory which is rightly due Col. Lind- 
bergh, but to give another side of a 
story to which, unfortunately perhaps, 
the public has seen only one. People 
can admire Col. Lindbergh yet deplore 
the fact that politicians have forced on 
him a medal—the highest in Uncle 
Sam’s power to give—supposed to be 
won only on the battlefield. 

Even the prized Distinguished Service 
Cross is inferior to the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. This, too, is intended 
only for “extraordinary heroism in ac- 
tion.” However, even it has been given 
to “dollar-a-year” men and other civil- 
ians who held down important posi- 
tions on this side of the Atlantic during 
the World war. 
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Ques tion Box —~ 





What is a whangdoodle? 

The whangdoodle is a mythical creature. 
Nobody has ever seen a specimen and con- 
sequently a description is impossible. The 
term was invented by P. T. Barnum, the 
famous showman, who pretended to have 
a specimen. Of course it was a fake. 


Do American ships have to pay toll for 
passing through the Panama canal? 

Yes. All nations are on an equal footing 
in respect to Panama canal tolls. 


When is Advent Sunday? 

Advent is the ecclesiastical name of the 
first season of the ecclesiastical year, in- 
cluding the four Sundays immediately pre- 
ceding Christmas. It was instituted as a 
preparation for the Feast of Nativity. Ad- 
vent Sunday is the first Sunday in the sea- 
son of Advent. 


Have we ever had a president who was not 

cad? 

James Buchanan, who was in the White 
House from 1856 to 1860, was a bachelor. 
He is the only president thus far who was 
never married. Grover Cleveland was a 
bachelor when he was elected the first time, 
but he was married in the White House 
during his first term. 


What is the Torrens land system? 

The Torrens land system consists of con- 
veying real estate by simple registration 
and certificate instead of by deed. It re- 
ceived its name from its author, Sir Robert 
Torrens, who was born in Cork, Ireland, 
in 1814. Torrens went to South Australia 
in 1840 and became a member of the first 
ministry when responsible government was 
established. It was in 1857 that he intro- 
duced his famous Real Property Act. The 
system was rapidly adopted in the other 
British colonies and in other countries, in- 
cluding several states in America. 


How often does a buck deer shed its horns? 
The male deer sheds his horns once every 
year. 


Are there more men than women in this 
country? 

According to the census of 1920, there 
were 104 males for every 100 females in 
the United States. About that same ratio 
between the number of men and women in 
our population has been maintained for 
the last 30 years. 


Who is John Hays Hammond? 

John Hays Hammond is a noted American 
mining engineer. He was born in San 
Francisco in 1855. About 1893 he became 
associated with Cecil Rhodes in South 
Africa. He was one of the four ringleaders 
in the Transvaal reform movement in 1895 
and 1896. After the Jamestown raid he 
was arrested and sente™ «i to death, but 
his sentence was commuted |» 15 years im- 
prisonment. He was finally, however, re- 
leased upon the payment of a $125,000 fine. 
In 1900 he returned to the United States 
and continued his work as a mining engi- 
neer. 


How did “tip” originate? 

“Tip” in the sense of a small sum of 
money given for a personal service is de- 
rived from an old verb “to tip,” meaning to 
give, to present, or to hand to. The verb 
was in good usage during the 17th century. 
The following statement is often made rela- 
tive to the origin of the word “tip”: “In 
former times it was customary in inns and 


hotels to have a small box placed near 
the doors of the various rooms. Above 
the box was a sign which read: ‘To Insure 
Promptness.’ This was intended as a sug- 
gestion to the guest that if he wanted to 
be promptly waited upon it would be ad- 
visable to drop a coin in the box for the 
benefit of the servants. The word ‘tip’ is 
composed of the initial letters of the sign 
‘T1I.P.2” There is no basis for this theory 
whatever. As etymology it is on a par 
with the theory which derives “apothecary” 
from the phrase “A pot her carries.” 


What was the maiden name of George 
Washington’s wife? 

The maiden name of Mrs. Washington 
was Martha Dandridge. She was the 
daughter of Col. John Dandridge, of New 
Kent county, Va. When she was married 
to Washington she was the widow of Daniel 
Parke Custis and was the mother of two 


_ children. 


What is the Sherman anti-trust law? 

The Sherman anti-trust act was passed 
in 1890. It is a drastic law for the sup- 
pression of combinations and forbids every 
contract or combination in restraint of in- 
terstate trade. Every monopoly by a single 





Navy Department 
U, S. Naval Observatory 
Washington, 
Editor, The Pathfinder 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 


To box the compass is to give the 
names of the points of the compass in 
regular order such as from North to 
East by half points: 


North East 

North East % East 

North East by East 

North East 4 a Y% East 
East North E 

East North Bast % East 
East by North 

East % North 

East 


North by East 44 Hast 
North North East 
North North % East 
North East by North 
North East 4% North 


Very truly yours 
Cc. S. FREEMAN 


Captain, U. S. N. 
Superintendent 











individual or by a group is declared illegal. 
At first no provision was made for making 
investigations or for enforcing the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, and consequently it re- 
mained a dead letter until 1905, when At 
torney-General Moody began a series of 
prosecutions under it. He succeeded so 
well in obtaining convictions that the law 
became one of the most important on our 
statute books. Since then much legislation 
has been passed to support the Sherman 
law. In 1914 the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was created for the purpose of making 
investigations and with power to issue 
orders to stop firms from engaging in il- 
legal practices. 


What is a flip? That was always my fa- 
ther’s bet—he bet you a bottle of flip. 

Flip is the name of an old spiced and 
sweetened drink consisting of ale, beer, 
cider, or other liquor, usually containing 
an egg, in which case it was called an egg 
flip. The drink was heated, as by stirring 
with a hot iron rod, in order to give it a 
burnt taste. 


What is a Washoe canary? 


Washoe canary is a slang name for a 
donkey or burro. It originated among the 
miners of the Washoe district in Nevada. 
Washoe district received its name from the 
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Washo or Washoe Indians of whom |, 
about 300 survive. A mule is some! 
called a Missouri canary. Both the 
terms, of course, refer to the don 
“song.” 


ils 


Do many railroads use fuel oil exclus;,, 
in place of coal? 

There are 152 railroads in the U 
States. Although each one of them 
some fuel oil, comparatively few of 
use it in large quantities. Only a 
use it exclusively. 


Is La Paz or Sucre the capital of Bo! 

Bolivia really has two capitals, L 
and Sucre. La Paz is the legal ca 
Sucre, however, is the seat of the go 
ment, for the legislature and all th 
ernment departments except the sup 
court have been moved to that city. 


What do oysters eat? 

Oysters feed chiefly on tiny micxo 
beings and particles of organic matter w 
they take in from the currents of wat 
the mouth at the hinge end of the s! 


What state has the largest per cent 


literacy? 


According to 1920 census, the larges! 
centage of illiteracy, counting all classe 
races, was in Louisiana. Nearly 22 pe: 
of the inhabitants of the state more 
10 years old were classed as illiterate. ‘| 
was the least illiteracy in Iowa. Al! 
people in that state except 1.1 per 
were classed as literate. Nebraska 
second with only 1.4 per cent of illite: 


What is the capital of the Netherlands’ 

The Hague is the political capital o} 
Netherlands; that is, it is the seat of 
government. Amsterdam is often ca 
the commercial capital, because it is 
chief commercial city in the country. 
Hague has a population of about 391. 
Amsterdam, 712,000. 


How many Chinese are there in this coun 
try? 

The Chinese population of the Unit 
States is now estimated at 60;000. In 138) 
there were about 105,000 Chinese in ‘ 
country. Since the passage of the first 
clusion law in 1882 our Chinese popula' 
has decreased about 40 per cent. One-t 
of the Chinese in America are engaged 
the laundry business. Half of them liv< 
the Pacific coast. 


How did the banana get its name? 

The common name “banana” was ad 
ed from the language of an African Co) 
tribe, according to the Department of A: 
culture. It first came into use during i 
16th century. Before that the fruit wa 
called “apple of paradise” and “Adam’s { 
“Early inhabitants of the East believed t! 
the banana plant was the source of go 
and evil and that the serpent which temp! 
Eve hid in a bunch of the fruit,” says W 
Pope, a government expert stationed 
Hawaii. “Undoubtedly this legend in! 
enced the early classifiers who designa! 
two species of the plant as Musa paradisia 
(Fruit of Paradise) and Musa sapicnt 
(Fruit of Knowledge).” 

Who was the man whose death started t/: 
World war? 

The immediate cause of the World v 
was the death of Archduke Francis Fer 
nand, the son of a brother of Empe! 
Francis Joseph and heir to the thronc 
Austria-Hungary. Francis Ferdinand a 
his morganatic wife were assassinated 
June 28, 1914, in Sarajevo, the capital 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, by a man of Serbia! 
birth who lived in Bosnia and who was 
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subject of Austria-Hungary. Although no 
connection between the crime and the gov- 
ernment of Serbia was ever proved, the 
government of Emperor Francis Joseph 
charged that the murder of the archduke 
was inspired by Pan-Slav propaganda origi- 
nating in Serbia. A haughty and unrea- 
sonable ultimatum from Austria to Serbia 
followed, and then the tragedy we call the 
World war. 








Can a candidate for president receive the 
majority of popular votes and still not be 
elected? 

it is possible for a presidential candi- 
date to receive a majority of the popular 
vote and still not be elected. That is be- 
eause the electoral vote is cast by states. 
if a candidate receives a bare majority of 
the popular vote in a state he receives 
all the electoral votes for that state. 
He could receive no more if he received ev- 

popular vote cast in the state. Thus a 
andidate might receive 1,500,000 popular 
votes in New York and his opponent might 
eceive 1,500,001 and get all 45 electoral 
ote If the defeated candidate received 
| the popular votes cast in Delaware, say 
75.000, he would receive_ three electoral 

tes. Thus from those two states a can- 
didate might receive 1,575,000 popular 

tes and only three electoral votes; while 
his opponent would receive only 1,500,001 
popular votes and 45 electoral votes. By 
applying this principle to the entire Union 
you can readily see how a candidate can 
receive a majority of the popular vote and 
still be defeated. 


Why was the “big stick” associated with 
Roosevelt? 

On April 2, 1903, President Roosevelt said 
in speaking to an audience at Chicago: 
“There is an old adage ‘Speak softly and 
carry a big stick” ” The phrase immedi- 
ately became popular and _  Roosevelt’s 
methods were spoken of as the “big stick 
policy.” In its original application it re- 
ferred especially to Roosevelt’s advocacy of 
i strong navy. 


THE PHILLIPS CODE 

The Phillips code was originated by Wal- 
ter P. Phillips, enterprising press service 
man, in 1879. The whole idea of the code 
is abbreviation. Thus it is very simple. 
Phillips simply made a list of the most 
commonly used words or phrases in press 
telegraph transmission. His codification 
numbered something like 6,000 separate 
ems. For each word~or phrase he coined 
he simplest and most natural abbreviation. 
lhis code has been used by telegraph opera- 
tors and press association editors for near- 
vy ov years. ° 

In abbreviating a word Phillips took two 
or three letters from it which were char- 
icleristie of the word and which naturally 
uggested it. His abbreviation for the 
Wore. “average” was “av.” For a phrase 
=e Supreme Court of the United States” 
he simply used the first letter of each word, 
thus “scotus.” Once you grasp Phillips’s 
‘dea of easy abbreviation of words you will 
have a simple system of shorthand which 

sures high accuracy. 
a first thing to do is to memorize the 


} 


nrases: 
Lb be p—per 

ws q—on the 
i—in the rate 
f—of the t—the 
: rom the conten 
I as . 
i—by which v—of which 
k—out of the w—with 
m—more x—in which 
nh—not yv—year 
o—of z—from which 





wing letters which stand for words or 


The next step is to learn how to make 
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the two-letter contractions and know their 
meanings. The following are typical: 


ab—about gl—girl 
af—after id—introduce 
ao—at once ip—improve 
ax—ask | ke—concentrate 
—— La—Louisiana 
bg—being Iq—liquor 
bk—break md—made 
bp—bishop mh—much 
bv—believe ms-—most 
ca—came nd—need 
cf{—chief ob—obtain 
ck—check ph—perhaps 


cy—copy 
gi—gigantic 


uk—understand 


The following are typical of the longer 
and more difficult words and phrases: 


abb—abbreviate 
abhd—abolished 
abnd—abandoned 
atyg—attorney-general 
auhy—authentically 
capz—capitalize 
cdk—contradict 
crpg—corresponding 
Egm—Englishman 
elcud—electrocuted 
ffj—fugitive from justice 
goh—guest of honor 
hrvd—harvested 

iwb—it was believed 
iwj—it was alleged 
kop—co-operate 

lob—left on bases 
npf—now pitching for 
plmy—parliamentary 
sac—senate committee 
saik—shot and instantly killed 
sko—score 

tdy—today 

ump—umpire 

wad—War Department 
whu—White House 
xxg—cross examining 
yam—yesterday morning 





If you do not wish to learn the Phillips 
code you can create one of your own by 
following the general scheme of abbrevia- 
With such a code a person can save 
worlds of time when making notes for his 
Ur rdg t Phillips abbn 


tion. 


own transcription. 
vy sklly, if you can read this. 





Mrs. Albert Springer, of Spokane, Wash., 
was overjoyed at the birth of a baby girl 
but it took five days for her twin sister 


to arrive. 





SHE USES HER HEAD 





A woman entered a street car. She pre- 
sented a singular appearance, for instead 
of a hat she was balancing a huge basket 
on her head with as much grace and ease 
as if it had been her Sunday bonnet. She 
could only just manage to get through the 
doorway, but sat down, the basket still 
poised on her head. 

“All fares, please! said the condutor. 
“And I shall want extra fare for that bas- 
ket, ma’am.” 

“Get away,” replied the woman. 
charge anything for ladies’ hats?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Well then, go about your business. This 
basket is goin’ to be my hat.”—London Tit 
Bits, 


“Dy e 
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Investments 
with a 

Background 
Every day you are offered “Invest- 
ments with a Future” but this Insti- 
tution offers only securities that are 
prime investments today and will re- 


main prime investments until they 
mature or are redeemed. 


A 


The reputation of this organization 
and its record for more than a half 
century speak for the high standing 
of the securities it offers. 
Read the history of this House, then you will 
understand why confidence in Smith Invest- 
ments is universal. 
Booklet **7-57"" sent without 
obligation wll give you this 
information. 





Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you 
can avail yourself of the Mail Order 
Service of our Home Office in Wash- 
ington, D.C, Your Investments 
and inquiries will be given the same 
personal, efficient and courteous at- 
tention you would receive if you 
called at one of our offices, 


“YAe FEH.SMITH ©. 


"Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D. C, 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in — Chicago — and Other Cities 





Kindly send without obligation the history of your 
organization and information relative to SMITH 
SECURITIES, 
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The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu- 
lar. The leading schools have adopted this study as a perma- 
nent branch of instruction, while literary and reading circles 
generally consider current-events thelr most important work. 
The Pathfinder was the first paper to receive general recogni- 
tion and is still considered the “best means” TO¥ this interesting 
study. Itis the only news review that is truly comprehensive, 
Coming as it does from the nation's capital, ithas many sour 
ces of inforraation not available in other places. It covers 
every week many interesting subjects that are skipped by the 
rest or taken second-hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing vou are getting the original. 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages Is 


ic A COPY PER WEEK 


No order accepted for less than $1 or less than 5 copies 


rH 5 Copies tor 20 weeks 

$ 00 WE 20 Sonics for To Weeks 
— Bese e ics 
Buy ico Ginics tor i “week 


Club subscriptions delivered on Wednesday each 
week preceding date of issue 


Orders for more than 5 copies a week accepted for any num- 
ber of weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds $1.00. 
Papers in packages of 5 or more will be mailed to different 
addresses. Subscriptions to individual addresses will not be 
accepted at the package rate. We furnish sample copies (one 
week) fdr introductory purposes Free. Teachers should write 
for samples and helpful current events circular or order today. 
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Write for free copy of our Weekly Mail Order 


rR E Catalog which contains bargains of all kinds. 
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who derive largest 
profits know and 
heed certain simple 
but vital facts be- 


fore applying for Patents. Our book, Patent-Sense, gives those 
facts; sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 661 F St., 


Established 1869. Washington, D. c. 
Safe > Tax-Exempt 

investments 
Full Paid Investment Certificates; In- 
vest $100 or any multiple thereof— 


interest paid in cash every six months. 
Every dollar invested may be with- 
drawn on due notice. 
Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








Crank for Model Airplanes 


World-wide interest in aviation since 
the great adventures over the Atlantic 
and Pacific has resulted in an airplane 
model building craze. Old people as 
well as youngsters, girls as well as 
boys, have tried their hand at making 
models of “The Spirit of St. Louis,” the 
“America,” “Old Glory” and other fa- 
mous planes. Perhaps you, too, have 
already made several models which fly. 

The motors for most model aircraft 
consist of a long strand of rubber bands 
strung along the frame with one end 
attached to the frame itself and the 





UNRIDDLE THESE 


What kind of a ship has two mates 
and no captain? 

What makes more noise than a pig 
in a sty? 


Answers to Last Week’s 
A sponge. 
Because they cannot chew. 











other to the propeller shaft. By rota- 
ting the propeller backward the rub- 
ber band is twisted and energy is 
stored up. When the propeller is re- 
leased it is rotated by that stored ener- 
gy, thus driving the model plane 
through the air, This method of twist- 
ing the rubber band is very satisfactory 
for the smaller models, but there is a 
better way to “crank” the larger ones. 
Do it with an eggbeater, the ideal crank 
for motors of model airplanes. Of 
course the eggbeater must be prepared 
for this purpose by cutting off the 
whirling spoons about halfway be- 
tween the tip and the gears. Then a 
piece of wire is attached to the whirl- 
ing ends to fit in a slot in the propeller. 
The original handle may be used or 
that may be cut off and a wooden han- 
die in the shape of a pistol stock attach- 
ed. In this case the eggbeater winder 
is attached to the top of the stock, a 
circular slot being cut to allow free ac- 
tion of the gear wheel. 


The Daddy of American Football 


The 1927 football season is now over 
and all lovers of the great American 
sport are turning their attention to oth- 
er games, especially basket ball. But 
with the defeats and victories of the 
past season still fresh in the mind and 
all the talk of two varsity squads for 
1928 football is by no means forgotten. 

Football, as most fans know, was in- 
troduced into Britian by the Romans. 
From Britain it was brought to Canada 
and thence to America. Some authori- 
ties claim that the modern game of foot- 
ball was introduced by Harvard in 1876. 
But the “daddy of American football” 
is Gerrit Smith Miller, 82 years old, of 
Peterboro, N. Y. He is credited with 
organizing the first football team in 
America—The Oneida Football Club. 
That was 64 years ago—in 1863—and 
the organizer won his letters as a star 
player. : 

Today college football reigns su- 





Organized First Football Team 


preme. Although we have a few pro- 
fessional teams and otherwise, the great 
American football public extends its 
chief support to college games. And 
this, in great measure, accounts for the 
fact that intercollegiate football has be- 
come the most lucrative form of uni- 
versity and college athletics. Incident- 
ally, “the dady of American football’ 
claims that college spirit alone can keep 
football going. He thinks pro football 
will prove a failure. Jim Thorpe, the 
famous Carlisle Indian player, he says, 
was the greatest football player of all 
time. 


Five-Man Defense in Basket Ball 


The basket ball season is now in full 
swing. Even the teams that took the 
holidays off have returned to the floor. 
This indoor sport now holds the 
attention of the country. All manner of 
teams are on the floor. The team that 
puts up the best defense as well as does 
some scoring itself is the team that 
wins. A poor team with a good de- 
fense frequently beats a good team with 
a poor defense. Thus it follows that a 
haphazard defense is rarely successful. 
Some definite system must be adopted 
by every team and that system followed 
to the letter. 

One of the best systems of defense in 
basket ball is what is known as the 
“five-man defense.” This system has 
proved superior over all others. It 
is now used by most of our leading 
college and university teams. Each 
year some new wrinkle is added to the 
system, but the old “five-man defense” 
is there just the same. The success of 
this system is credited to the fact that 
it makes every man responsible for the 
man he is playing against. If the oppo- 
nent makes a goal, his man made it and 
he alone is responsible. 

The five-man system works as fol- 
lows: The second the opposing team 
gets possession of the ball every man 
drops back to the center of the floor. 
This is done immediately, and each 
player watches his man. In case that 
man is beyond the center of the floor 
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toward the goal being defended |}, 
player is responsible for him ani {}, 
score he might ring up. He should }).,\ 
been on the lookout sooner. The \\\\),) 
situation, however, is that the fiy. 
defense lines up across the center « 
floor where each man watches hi: 
man. As the opponent goes acro 
center of the floor, his man goes 
him, always keeping between him 4) 
the goal. Thus every opponent is gu.;. 
ed as he gets within scoring dis! 

No matter how much the oppo: 
pass the ball or how long they ho\\| \ 
as long as they stay beyond the ce){. 
of the floor. Never go beyond that )),\i)) 
after them. Always wait for thei to 
bring the ball across the center. 1 
is one exception to this rule, how 
If the opposing team is ahead and | 
are only a few minutes to play «& 
their territory and try to get the b:! s 
that your team may score. But aj) 
all things, be sure to keep between the 
opponent and the basket, for once an 
opponent gets ahead of you he cannot 
be stopped without fouling him. A good 
rule is: the minute your team loses the 
ball stick so close to your opponent that 
should he get the ball you could close 
in on him and prevent him from either 
shooting or passing. If the whole op.- 
posing team is guarded in this way they 
will have little chance to score. 


A Rubber Man That Talks 
The chief artist of the Department of 
Agriculture, Paul P, Moller, has invent- 
ed and constructed a rubber man that 
actually talks. Not only does this new 
creation talk but he has the facial ex- 





Rubber Man and Creator 


pressions and movements of a human 
being. It took weeks to construct tl 
oddity at a cost of approximately $1,0). 
The real purpose of constructing it was 
for use as a “spieler” and crowd drawer 
at the international tive stock show in 
Chicago. Our sketch shows the inventor 
with his rubber man. 

Mr. Rubber Man has a face made ou! 
of pure rubber that has been vulcanized 
to hold its shape. His body is con 
structed of papier-mache and is hollow 
on the inside except for a small motor 
which enables him to work his mouth, 
jaw bones, lips and chin, This delicate 
contraption has been synchronized with 
his microphone mouthpiece so_ tha! 
when he talks the “muscular” move- 
ments in his face are nearly the same 
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as those of a human being talking. The Cross-word Puzzle No. 81 
mechanical fellow, when dressed up and Submitted by Ruth Wadhams, Huron, S. Dak. 
painted, looks and talks quite natural. Horizontal: 1—An exclamation. 5—A ma- 
. tron. 9—An opening into a cavity. 12— 
Bottled Phosphorus Light Upon. 14—Active. 15—A state (abbr.). 16 
Surprise your friends with bottled —To pull with great effort. 18—To make 
light. This is not a trick, but just a lit- lace. 19—Evil. 20—A narrative poem. 22 


tle experiment that will provide lots 
of fun as well as a good light. You sim- 
ply put a piece of phosphorus about the 
size of a pea into a large clear bottle. 
Then heat some olive oil to the boiling 


point and pour the hot oil over the 
phosphorus, filling the bottle about one- 
third full. To avoid breaking the bottle 
with the hot oil be sure to thoroughly 
warm it by setting it in a pan of hot 
water. Cork the bottle tightly immedi- 
ately after pouring in the oil and leave 
it until you need a light. Simply open- 
ing the bottle for a few minutes, allow- 
ing the fresh air togrush in, will fill the 
unoccupied space in the bottle with a 
continuous clear, luminous light. Now 
recork the bottle tightly and you will 
have a clear light for several days. 
os n the light begins to dim let in 
fresh air and recork as before. 


nore 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 

No. 12. A-eman has two square fields. 
The side of one is two and one-half rods 
longer than the side of the other, and 
both together contain 1,131% square 
rods. How much larger is the first than 
the second? Ans. to No. 11—Approxi- 
mately 1725 inch. 


| What’s Wrong Here? 














Mrs. Bareback finds she has left 
ring in the tub; what can you find? 

Last week’s error: In this calendar 
the week of May 15-21 is missing. 


a 


—A musical selection by one person. 23— 
The end. 24—A garment. 25—Tie up. 27 
—Clothes. 29—Consume. 30—A girl’s name. 


32—Iniquity. 33—Man’s nickname. 34— 
Curves. 36—Nay. 37—A person fit only 
to hang a dog. 39—A poet. 40—A South 


African plant. 
Vertical: 2—Stop. 
4—The spleen. 
—Myself. 
Dread. 


3—A period of time. 
5—Filth. 6—Perform. 7 
8—To be foolishly fond. 10— 
11—That part of a pedestal between 


the base and the surbase. 13—Marriage 
ceremony. 15—A distinguished champion. 
17—A very large man. 19—Counterfeit. 21 


—An 11th century champion of Christianity. 
22—Turf. 25—A large wild animal. 26— 
To dangle. 28—Ice in the form of flakes. 30 
—Repair. 3i1—Either of two works in the 
Old Norse or Icelardic language. 34—Pro- 
hibit. 35—The sun. 37—An exclamation. 





THE UNKNOWN PAST 
Franklyn Howell Woodring 
Vine Grove, Ky. 











Behind the hoary hills of ages, 
Dead, the past in silence lies 
Beneath the grand old gloomy 
Of the dream-majestic skies! 


glory 


Sunken in their secret silence, 
There beneath the dusts of time, 

Golden treasures, magic visions 
Of the ancient days sublime; 


Lofty learning—stirring stories 
Of the love and lore of old, 

In their old romantic beauty 
Lie in wreck and ruin untold! 


Lie so mute and strangely silent 
In the drowsy dreams of eld 
That the gods, in dreams forgotten, 
In the bloom of time beheld— 


Ah, the angels roll the curtains 
Down across the ancient skies: 

And an earth of buried beauties! 
In the dim old ages lies! 


Lies forever sadly secret 
In that silence strange and vast: 
Lest the Present should discover 
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Inthe SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


of California general farming is a paying business, feeding 
millions of people in towns and cities. Alfalfa combined 
with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good income. A 
small one-family farm, with little hired labor, insures suc- 
cess. You can work outdoors all the year. Newcomers 
welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but 
offers a free service in helping you get right location, 
Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get— 
our farm paper—‘The Earth’’ free for six months. 

C. L. SEAGRAVES. Generai Colonization Agent, 

Santa Fe Ry., 902 Reilway Exchange. Chicago 















Used the world over for generations 


_E.S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, N. ITY, N.S 


Like Good Reading? 


UALITY QUANTITY LOW PRICE 
Woman’ s World, 1 yr. 

McCall's, 1 yr. 

People’s Home Journal, 1 yr. 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 
You save $1.50 
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SEEN ‘NIN THE SH OPS 


A Simple .School Dress 


That is Different 

New York 

School dresses that are differ- (© 

ent and a bit more individual. can be 
made from very simple patterns which 
even the amateur seamstress can at- 
tempt. The “difference” is in the collar 
and cuffs. The loveliest little French 














Idea for Collar and Cuffs 


dresses seen in smart shops are made 
on very simple lines but the little pock- 
ets and collar and cuff treatments give 
them a certain chic that many dress- 
makers fail to put into them. 

The collar and cuffs sketched were 
of fine white pique on a straight regu- 
lar sleeve dress of tiny brown and 
white plaid gingham. They were cut 
like any ordinary collar and cuff would 
be except that on one side a piece was 
cut to form the tab. They were made of 
doubled material and the button hole 
was bound with a bias piece of the ma- 
terial although the embroidered button 
hole would be all right. A medium sized 


pearl button was ead. 
on with brown thread. Catto 
Quilting Bee Revival 

The old-fashioned quilting bee is in 
vogue in Europe this winter. It came 
about in this way: Princess Mary of 
England saw some quilts exhibited by 
wives of miners from Durham and 
started to make some herself. Natural- 
ly, the idea was taken up by the aris- 


tocracy. Fruit patterns are especially 
popular. 





Washing Woolens 


The season of washing woolens is 
again with us. It provides many per- 
plexities for women. Some home eco- 
nomic experts now recommend a soap 
bark solution in preference to soap 
flakes. It is easy to use and has good 
cleansing qualities. The material re- 
tains that soft feel and new appearance. 
There is no danger of streaking and 


spotting which frequently results from 
the use of soap and when the rinsing is 
insufficient. 

Purchase a 10-cent package of about 
one ounce of soap tree bark at the drug 
store. Place the bark in a kettle, pour 
one quart of boiling water over it and 
allow it to simmer for one-half to three- 
quarters of an hour. Strain through 
cheesecloth. Use this liquid as you 
would a soap solution. It will give 
good suds but will not feel soapy. Rinse 
in water of the same _ temperature. 
Squeeze water out of the material but 
do not twist in wringing as this would 
mat the wool fiber. Extremes of tem- 
perature in drying are to be avoided. 
Freezing or extreme heat shrinks the 
material and makes it harsh. Press on 
the wrong side before entirely dry. 





Lacquered Slippers 

In our October 15th issue we suggest- 
ed painting your slippers to match your 
costume. Well, the paint companies are 
now playing that idea up for all it’s 
worth. All that is necessary is a small 
can of lacquer, the kind now so useful 
in rehabilitating kitchen and breakfast- 
nook furniture. With it last summer’s 
soiled white slippers can be done over 
into any of the popular shades, 

A woman of our acquaintance is well 
pleased with her art in this direction. 
However, after she “ducoed” her slip- 
pers, as it were, she thought she was 
stumped because she had no laces to 
match. So she lacquered those, too. 
And she is still wearing them! 


On Coming of Age 


A small boy is addressed by mail as 
“Master.” There is no equivalent for 
the little girl so she ranks the title of 
“Miss.” A boy becomes “Mister” when 
about 17. Boys and girls do not have 
their own calling cards until they are 
about that age. 

A girl makes her debut when 18. This 
is usually done at a dinner or a tea. 


Know Your Fur 


Trade names for furs have no mean- 
ing for the layman. Seal can be dog 
skin and beaver goat skin. Conse- 
quently, the Federal Trade Commission 
is trying to get the fur industry to “es- 
tablish a definite system of correct 
naming so that deception will be wiped 
out.” 

Not many women—not to mention 
their husbands—know that “chinchilla” 
can be dyed rabbit; “sable” woodchuck, 
hare or rabbit; “seal” muskrat or rab- 





SWEET POTATOES DE LUXE 


Boil gently four. medium — sized 
sweet potatoes until tender. Halve 
and place in a buttered baking dish. 
Pour over a sirup made of one cup of 
brown sugar, one third cup of water 
and a tablespoonful of butter. Scat- 
ter over this about six marshmallows 
cut in thirds and brown in a medium 
oven about 15 minutes. 











bit; “mink” muskrat, “fox” igre 
“ermine” white rabbit, or “silver fox" 
ordinary fox with white badger hair 
cemented in. “Baltic” is a popular (oe. 
ignation for rabbit skins masquer (|i, 
as fox. “Cony” and “mole” ar: 
applied to rabbit fur. 
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Spare Comb; Spoil Scalp 

Word comes from abroad that s-jey. 
tific research shows that many wo») 
who have bobbed hair, lose hai: jy. 
cause they no longer use the com) an 
brush as they did when hair was 
long. In the old days women were 
compelled to spend several mi: ites 
daily combing and brushing their {)¢ss- 
es. This stimulated and kept the s:.| 
healthy. Nowadays the hair se\: 
gets a good combing or brushing 4) 
dandruff is invited. 


A Stylist Talks 

Women do not seem to mind th: 
that most of their styles are creat. 
men. Chief among the male dict:\ors 
of feminine fashions is Paul Poire! of 
Paris. He is visiting this count 
urge American women to foresake (heir 
allegiance to “the styles of last » 
and adopt new creations which he :n( 
other French designers are _tryi 
force on them. For once, America 
women are not in sympathy wil! \\, 
Poiret, they do not want to retur) to 
longer dresses. 

“Knees, knees,” M. Poiret [airl) 
shouted during one American inter- 
view, “everywhere I go I see and hear 
nothing but knees. I am _ inter-r-r- 
viewed about knees. I am not inter- 
ested in knees.” 

But he is, because he wants American 
women to cover them up. In the next 
breath he says: 

“The short skirt must go, It is not 
beautiful. They are not decent. One 
row of ladies on one side of the ro 
seated; another row of ladies on the 
other side, also seated. Each row looks 
at the other and thinks—ter-r-rible!” 

But even if American women were 
inclined to give up the short skirt— 
which they are not—they would not 
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“Styles are in a Coma” 









take any too kindly to M. Poiret’s sus- 


gested  substitute—a 
Imagine it! 


trouser _ skirt 
He says it is bound ! 


come into general use within five years. 


However, women will prefer to wail 
and see. M. Poiret blames Americ: 


buyers for standardization of women > 
More power to the America! 
designers because they are saving w0!!'- 


styles. 


en money! 
“Real style is only for the r-r-rich 


says M. Poiret with some logic, adding: 
“Others must follow as best they can. 


His ideas about other novelties ar 
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Latest Fashions 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 


Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
Fall and Winter Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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interesting. He thinks the small sleeve, 
following the outline of the arm, is 
with us for some time to come. He also 
thinks small hats are a fixture, not be- 
cause women want them small but be- 
cause American buyers think women 
want them small. The straight up-and- 
down figure must give way to one that 
will conform with drapes. As for 
the waistline, he expects it to creep up 
“a leetle.” 


X-rays Cause Cancer ; 


License to use an x-ray apparatus to 
remove superfluous hair from the face 
was denied a London beauty parlor 
operator due to charges that such 
“beauty treatments” cause cancer. Ac- 
cording to Dr. W. B. Knobel, one of the 
London county councii’s medical offi- 
cers, the repeated use of x-rays in such 
“treatments” creates a serious risk of 
cancer. A single treatment, he says, 
might be harmless, but when the treat- 
ments are continued indefinitely cancer 
is almost certain to result. Heclaims the 
council’s medical staff has records of a 
large number of cases in which cancer 
developed slowly from such treatments. 
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The Jigger Drawer: 
Ghececces 


A housewife sticks pieces of macaroni in 
the top crust of baking pies to let the steam 
escape and keep the juice from boiling out. 

A pinch of soda to the water in which 
tough meat is being boiled will make the 
meat more tender. 

A half teaspoonful of vinegar added to 
the cold water used in mixing will make a 
pie crust flaky. 

To change the taste of baked apples, place 
a piece of butter in the cored center and 
bake in maple syrup. 

A tablespoon or two of kerosene put in 
the wash boiler, while the water is cold, 
and gradually heated will obviate much 
rubbing of clothes. 

Water can be eliminated from cooking 
custard by warming the milk before adding 
the eggs prior to cooking. 

arnished gilt can be brightened by 
washing with water in which onions have 
been boiled. 

A mixture of equal parts of olive oil and 
black ink will restore black suede shoes. 

Before placing raw fish in the icebox 
sprinkle it with coffee. This will keep down 
the odor. 
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Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5657—Stylish and chic is this model in velvet and em- 
broidery combined. Designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 3% 
yards of one material 40 inches wide and % yard of con- 
trasting material for waist front, plait inserts, and facing 
on collar and cuffs. 


5998—A smart afternoon frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch bust re- 
quires 4% yards of 40 inch material 


5993—A smart, graceful model with new flare especially 
designed for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
A 38 inch design will require 4% yards of 40 inch material 
if made with two flounces. If upper flounce is omitted 3% 
yards will be required. For facing of contrasting material 
on front and neck edge, % yard 40 inches wide is re- 
quired, cut lengthwise and pieced. 


6009—A pleasing dress for school especially designed for 
the junior miss 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 year old re- 
quires 2% yards of 36 inch material together with 4% yard 
of contrasting material for facing on collar and belt. 

6003—Any housewife will appreciate this pleasing morn- 
ing frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. A 38 inch bust requires 3% yards of 36 inch 
material, together with % yard of contrasting material for 
facing on pockets, collar, cuffs and belt, cut lengthwise. 

6017—Smart suit for small boys 2, 4 and 6 yeaTs. A 4 
year old requires 1% yards of 32 inch material for the 
blouse and % yard of 54 inch material for the trousers. 

6015—Dainty and becoming is this frock for small girls 
1 to 3 years. A 2 year old requires 1% yards of 36 inch 
material. To face collir, cuffs and tabs with contrasting 
material as illustrated requires % yard 27 inches wide. 





Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


A Remarkable Method that Has Come 
to the Rescue of Asthmatics and 
Checks the Worst Attacks— 
Send Today for Tree Trial 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if you choke 
as if each gasp for breath was the very last, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier Asth- 
ma Co. for a free trial of their remarkable 
method. No matter where you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy under the 
Sun, send for this free trial. If you have suf- 
fered for a life-time and tried what you thought 
was the best skill known to cope with the most 
terrible attacks of Asthma, if you are discour- 
aged beyond hope, send for this free trial. 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 
FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., 
1161-F Frontier Bldg., 462 Niagara St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send free trial of your method to: 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


b 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin, simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by 
telling your friends; if not, the lossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Jess Trelawny (daughter of Dora Trelawny, 
a well known actress, now dead) travels with 
Prof. La be ge her guardian, who is gifted 
with second sight. In the States Jess meets 
Sally. Leggett, whose father is a wealthy mine 
owner, and Frank Baird, an Englishman, who 
infatuates her. -With Prof. La Turcque in his 
troupe of acrobatic dancers are Kerry and 
Juanita Marvel and Will Murch. The Marvels 
leave La Turcque and Will and Sally marry. 
In England Frank is now Lord Barrington. He 
has just asked Denise.Crowley, a courtesan, 
who was responsible for his lMberation from 
hee to marry him. At a cabaret Denise and 

rank see Jess in a dancing act. Meeting Sally 
on the street Denise (who is the girl’s mother) 
invites her to tea and learns of Frank’s affair 
with Jess. Jess calls on Frank with news that 
Turco is sick. While the Murches and Jess are 
at Frank’s Denise, who fears she may lose 
Frank’s love, calls and announces their en- 
gagement. Frank’s feeling for Denise changes; 
he has not seen Jess for two weeks. 


A CLANDESTINE KISS 


ERRY came in one afternoon at, tea- 
K time, and the-minute she saw him 

Jess knew why Turco had been so 
placid. It was due to his gift of second 
sight, of course. Yes, Kerry certainly was 
all dressed up, as Will Murch had reported, 
but not offensively so. He had come back 
to see what he could do toward booming 
the British film industry he said. 


One would have thought that Kerry had 
been born in a Hollywood studio. He was 
a little condescending to Jess in spite of 
that “undying love” on his gifts’ card, and 
treated her as though she were a child. He 
had some money to pay back to Turco, but 
he wasn’t at all condescending to him. “It 
was just a nightmare,” he said, addressing 
Turco, and almost ignoring Jess. “I’m not 
going to blame it on Nita—she’s gone now, 
and little to be said about all that happen- 
ed before. I went through a bad time.” 


“Sure you did,” Turco agreed. “You had 


good stuff in you, Kerry. I was always hop- 
ing— What about a drink?” 

Kerry laughed. “Nothing in it. I’ve cut 
it out.” Then, offhandedly, he added: “I 
have married again, you know—or you will 
know when my press agent gets busy. She 
was lead in the company. We were mar- 
ried six weeks ago, but we’re saving up the 
announcement for when the film’s released.” 

“Not Marta Pressler!” exclaimed Jess. 

“Why, yes,” Kerry said blandly, as if to 

_ask, “Why not?” 

“But she’s one of the big seven—or is it 
eight?” 

“Sure she is,” Kerry agreed in the tone 
of a man who would not be caught looking 
at anything less than a star of the first 
magnitude. 

“Oh, I'm glad, Kerry. 
Jess said heartily. 

“So am I,” said Turco. 

When he had gone—and it was a long 
time afterward—Jess turned to Turco with 
her old crinkly smile. Her eyes were moist 
and warm, and there was a _ hysterical 
catch in her breath as though she wanted 
to laugh and laugh until the tears actually 
overflowed. “Oh, Turco, how strange! Do 
you know what I am?” 

Turco nodded slowly as mandarins are 
said to nod. “A conceited little love, that’s 
what you are. You thought a 
' “Yes, of course I did. I thought Kerry 
would be horrid in every way just as he got 
to be during that tour. And now he’s a 
.sereen star and married to one of the real 
planets. Oh, Turco, I didn’t mean that for 


a pun!” 
Turco heaved with laughter. He liked 


I’m awfully glad,” 
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puns. In the good old days his world of 
the halls rang with them. 

Then the nurse came—there was only 
one nurse now—and said she must put Prof. 
La Turcque to bed; and he had first to be 
coaxed and then bullied before he would 
allow himself to be put anywhere. 

Jess went into her bedroom to rest for 
a little while before starting to her work. 
So many things to think over! Kerry had 
been a stupendous surprise. At Boganny’s 
he had been so wildly jealous that he might 
easily have injured her for life because he 
thought she was having an intrigue with 
Frank. 


AND now she might actually have in- 

trigues with anybody, and Kerry Marvel 
wouldn’t turn a hair. Life is short and 
love is fleeting. Love? Oh, no, Kerry had 
not loved her. Yet, he thought he did. 
Was it just thinking that made the differ- 
ence? If one thought very hard, could one 
fall out of love? 

Life, emotions, people—nothing was 
static. Where had she got hold of that 
word “static”? Oh, yes, in a crossword 
puzzle. It meant—it meant— 

She slept for a while and then it was time 
to have her cup of cocoa and a biscuit and 
make ready to go to the cabaret. She had 
given up taxis, except now and again for 
coming home when the weather was bad. 
One hundred and fifty dollars a week is a 
lot of money, but Jess had plenty of rea- 
sons for practicing economy. One couldn’t 
regard the whole of that comfortable sal- 
ary as income. 

Tonight was very pleasant, with no sign 
of rain, for a wonder. There was a three- 
quarters moon with little black clouds scud- 
ding across its funny, half swollen face. 
The pavement felt pleasantly hard to feet 
accustomed to the squelch of mire, and at 
9.45 p. m. Percy Street was fully alive to 
the enchanting hazards of life. 

The restaurant and the bake-shop min- 
gled their harmonious odors; there was 
laughter, the sharp tap of high-heeled 




















Ise Togo (left), daughter of the secretary of 
the Japanese embassy and Jiro Matsudaira, 
son of the Nipponese ambassador, pose for 
the cameraman at a Washington society fete. 





‘shoes, whisperings between couples «; 
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railings, and the crash and roar of | 
from the main thoroughfare at the 
the street. 

Jess was at home here. She , 
briskly and assured, bound for her 
the Tottenham Court Road. 


She thought: “I am striding a! 
though I owned the earth, and so 
because my darling Turco is better a 
doctor didn’t lie to me, although I dix 
such hard things of him. Yet, exce, 
Turco, I am not at all happy. In 
don’t really own a single square inch 
earth, and I am the most miserab|: 
ture on the whole face of it. Why 
I forget something that never eve: 
pened? What’s the matter with m: 
way ?” 

And then, if thoughts may be des: 
as faltering, Jess Trelawny’s did. S}). 
him, Frank Barrington, standing i: 
opening of the cul-de-sac she must p 
another few seconds. He was well 
shadow, but she saw him by an accid: 
the scudding clouds. 

In one brief flash the moonlight 
full upon his face, and it showed her 
thing as miserable as her own soul. Hy 
didn’t know she saw him, and Jess walked 
on past the cul-de-sac as though she |) 
seen; but she didn’t get very far. | 
a street lamp she halted and pretend 
search in her bag for something. Would 
Frank follow her? She was longin 
see him, speak to him—aching all 
with a sudden heavy need that weighed her 
down as though with chains. No, he was 
not following. 

Could she possibly have been mist: 
Perhaps there had been nobody in the cul- 
de-sac, only a vision projected by her im- 
agination. She turned and walked back 
slowly. He was still there. Jess got the 
wretched impression of a man stood up 
against a wall to be shot. “Frank!” 
touched his arm. “I thought it was you, 
but I came back to make sure. Are u 
very unhappy, Frank? Because I am 


T WAS all so clear now. Frank Barring- 

ton loved her, and although he hain’ 
meant her to know, the great secret was 
revealed. Their hands met, and he d 
hers gently, as though they were a pair of 
frightened little birds. 

“’ve waited here to see you pass « 
night,” he said. “I’m a ghost, haunting 
you. Forgive me, Jess.” His voice so. 
ed cracked, unnatural. “I can only : 

a few minutes,” Jess replied. 

“I know the time. There’s enough and 
too much to spare for me to go h 
change, and then sneak in to see your t 

“I always thought you were there—i! 
background,” Jess said. 

He still kept “her hands, although 
tried feebly to pull them away. “I love 
Jess.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“But I can’t tell you so.” 

“Yes, I know you can’t.” 

“IT adore you—I love you—love you- 
you! I remember when I first saw you.” 

“T remember you before I saw you,” | 
said enigmatically. 

‘There isn’t a moment, not a thought ! 
have, that doesn’t belong to you,” replic( 
Frank. 

“But you shouldn’t tell me, should you 
Jess reminded him. 

“No, and I’m not going to—not until ! 
honestly can. But all the same I want you 
to know.” 

“I think you’ve seen Sally,” Jess hinted 

“Oh, yes, lots of times.” 

“She’s never said so.” 

“IT asked her not to.” 

“Did you—did you tell her what you 
mustn’t tell me?” Jess asked timidly. 
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“That I love you? Oh, she didn’t need 
much telling. Sally knows.” 

“| don’t think we ought to stand here 
holding hands like this,” Jess ventured, the 
little birds fluttering again. “Turco might 
he looking into his crystal now and see us. 
Let’s walk along toward the bus, or I'll be 


they walked along with that slow and 
pparently aimless gait that marks a pair 
f lovers. Romance in Tottenham Court 
Road! Well, why not? There has been 
.-plenty, and will be more. 

“But we're going in a taxi,” Frank said 
when he found himself lined up with her 
‘t the bus stop. It had taken him some time 
yst to realize where he was, that it was 


rottenham Court Road, and not a suburb 





of Paradise. 
‘Oh, I don’t think I ought * But of 
what use to protest? Her heart wasn’t in it. 


They got into the cab, and in another 
second his arms were around her, and, dif- 
though it may be to believe, the 
voung Trelawny was being kissed on the 
lips by a man for the first time in her life. 


TO STEM A TIDE 


EWS had come to Sally from the school- 

mistress at Boganny’s, that her father 
was not very well and had a special need 
for a family representative, since he was 
laid up and could only direct the mines by 
proxy. Would Sally and her husband make 
it convenient to return soon? It was just 
rheumatism, the schoolmistress wrote— 
Job was no great letter writer, and he had 
delegated the task to her—but at his age 
he had to be very careful. He also missed 
Sally. She was not to be alarmed, how- 
ever. 

There followed a budget of local news, 
over which Sally shed the hot tears of nos- 
talgia. Boganny’s had just celebrated 
Charley’s birthday with a brass band up 
from Grass Valley, and no end of people 
whose names were detailed for the benefit 
of the exile. a. 

Red Beard’s wife was ailing. (“Of course 
she’ll marry him if Mrs. Smithers cops it,” 
commented Sally.) Miss Johnson, of the 
post office, was keeping company with 
Dave Lynch, but hung off about marrying 
him because she’d lose her job if she mar- 
ried, and Dave was still as unlucky as ever. 

He would keep on “prospecting” when 
everybody knew there wasn’t a square inch 
of the country thereabouts that hadu’t been 
gone over for ore with a fine tooth comb 
from the hour Job Leggett’s father struck 
copper. Small chance had Dave Lynch of 
striking anything. 

{h Fong, the older of Boganny’s two 
Chinamen, had imported a young wife from 
Peking, and nobody quite knew how he had 
managed to get her smuggled into the 
country, but there was going to be trouble 
on account of Ah Fong’s youthful assistant, 
Sung Lee. Somebody’s throat was in dan- 
ser of being slit. It might even be two 
people’s—the young wife’s and Sung Lee’s. 

There was good hard snow, so that the 
toboggan run on that slope from Great Bear 
Mountain was in tip-top shape, and an In- 
dian found off his reservation, drunk and in 
possession of several bottles of poisonous 

ntraband, had nearly got Charley Bo- 
ganny into trouble with the law. But Char- 
ley had been able to explain all that. 

In her sumptuous hotel sitting room the 
erstwhile Miss Leggett realized what all 
millionaires claim passionately to be the 
truth: that money has nothing to do with 
the essentials of the heart, and may be a 
erious handicap to the attainment of hap- 
piness, 

Sally suddenly knew that what she 
yearned most for, in the way of food, for 
instance, was not to be procured in this 
place except in a grossly misunderstood 


ficult 
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form—buckwheat cakes with maple syrup, 
fried salt pork, hominy grits, and corn- 
pone. One would be ashamed to ask for 
them, even. 

Waffles, yes—if one didn’t mind them 
being served with powdered white sugar 
and being called something French, which 
they were, because honestly, they weren’t 
waffles. Oh, Lord—and the fried chicken! 
The chickens over here all tasted different 
from the chickens at Boganny’s. 

Homesickness. And then Sally had lately 
become aware of the fact that within some 
six months or so she was going to bring a 
small Leggett-Murch into the world. 

“I gotta go home, I gotta go home!” she 
wailed on Will’s shoulder that night when 
she showed him the schoolmistress’s letter. 
“Poor old pap! He might die—and you 
enjoying yourself at that college, thinking 
that because you’re going to step into pap’s 
shoes some day they could ever fit you.” 

“Oh course they couldn’t,” Will replied 
soothingly. “I wouldn’t be such a ninny 
as to think that. And we’ll go back as soon 
as you say. Next week?” 


§ ALLY had got rid of her mentor and 

“chapperone” as soon as the great dis- 
covery was made, and Miss Cormick was 
now on her way to Berkeley. Happy Miss 
Cormick! 

“Will, I just love you,” Sally said with 
tearful solemnity. “You’re the kindest boy 
I ever knew, and that’s why I married you. 
I like your funny hair, Will. Do you think 
the baby will have stand-up hair like 
yours?” 

“Heaven forbid,” said Will. 

“But I don’t suppose we can leave Lon- 
don until something’s done about Frankie 
and Jess,” Sally said musingly. 


“Look here, sweetie, keep out of that. 
It’s none of your business.” Will was em- 
phatic. 

“I'd like to know why not?” Sally flared. 
“Didn’t I give him up to her? After I met 
you, I mean. And anyway, he wasn’t so 
terribly struck with me, so you needn’t be 
jealous, Will. And can’t I see with my own 
eyes how it stands? What do you think 
Frank asked that old woman to marry him 
for?” 

“It shows what an ass he is,” said Will— 
who, it may be remembered, had once 
loved the fledging Trelawny. He still felt 
there were few men living who could qual- 
ify as worthy of Jess Trelawny. He him- 
self was not, and had never been, one of 
them. 

“Sally, old dear, I don’t want you both- 


ering about other people’s troubles—not~™ 


just now. Your dad’s seedy, and it’s up to 
us to slip across as quick as we can. I do 
hope he’ll like me. We don’t hardly know 
each other yet.” 

“He'll like you, if I do. 
pleased about the baby. 
it Job—or Jobina, as the case may be. 
you mind?” 

“What you say goes, old dear.” 

“Still, a week or two longer here wouldn’t 
make much difference. I know pap’s rheu- 
matism. Whenever he wants something he 
comes down with it and gets pathetic. It’s 
happened to me before—twice. Both times 
I was at Frisco visiting a girl friend that 
I met when she came on a camping party 
to Boganny’s, and then pap has to get lone- 
some and send out his rheumaticky S. O. S. 
It was just that he wanted me back. 


“Will, much as I long for home—and 
you don’t know how much that is—I just 
can’t leave England until I know what’s 
going to happen to Jess and—er—Mr, Turco. 
It was Mr. Turco brought me’n you to- 
gether. Well do I remember how that was. 
It was as if he saw at once we were made 
for each other.” 

“You’re not thinking of Turco,” Will said 


And he’ll be so 
We'll have to call 
Do 
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shrewdly. “Keep out of it, Sally. No good 
ever came by meddling in other people’s 
business.” 

“We'll see,” said Sally. 


OTHER people besides Sally were meditat- 
ing a desertion of London, only most 
of the others, except those with their hearts 
on Switzerland, were thinking of southern 
climes, sunshine, and a blue, inland sea. 
There was the Riviera, of course, and there 
were also the playgrounds of Algeria and 
Tunisia, as yet not too overcrowded. There 
were even such things as retreats in North 
Africa. 

Denise Crowley knew of one on the out- 
skirts of Carthage. She was very clever at 
unearthing things of that sort, being one of 
those women who, knowing what she wants, 
usually finds that either man or nsture has 
provided it somewhere. Denise had dis- 
covered the villa in Tunisia, which was ex- 
actly what she had in her mind. The agents, 
at her command, had photographs specially 
taken, a couple of dozen views, both inside 
and out. It was a pink villa with narrow 
pierced windows, a sweet little courtyard 
with a fountain, and a sizable walled gar- 
den in which everything grew that one 
could hope to find. It was luxuriously fur- 
nished in a combination of old Moorish and 
modern French styles, and belonged to some 
lady of the Bey’s family. 

The place appealed immensely to Denise, 
although she supposed she would have to 


make certain changes in the furnishings,’ 


but that was nothing. Whatever happened, 
she must have that villa. The attic in 
Shepherd’s Market was getting on her 
nerves, and she knew she could let it for 
half the rent of the villa. She began de- 
liberately to make her preparations, and 
it was not until all the business was com- 
pleted, her own flat arranged for, and a 
season’s lease of La Rose d’Or signed and 
sealed, that she prepared to tell Frank 
about it. 


Perhaps he might think it strange that 
she hadn’t consulted him, but in the begin- 
ning he had expressed himself as willing to 
leave the choice of their honeymoon house 
to her, and so now she pretended she had 
kept it back as a surprise. She could not 
bear to own even to herself that, had she 
consulted him, he might have raised some 
stumblingblock. It was a Sunday, and she 
had written asking him to come in about 
nine o’clock as she had something most 
important to discuss with him. 


Frank had been down to Barrington 
Towers that week battling with his soul, 
and also having a heart to heart confer- 
ence with his really impressive inheritance. 
Peggen had accompanied him, and the old 
man and the housekeeper, augmented by a 
couple of maids, had warmed up a big cor- 
ner of the mansion for his benefit, and 
given him a faint gleam of what the Towers 
as a home could be like. Here, indeed, was 
a responsibility, as his sister Myra con- 
stantly pointed out, but for the first time 
Frank came to regard it as a pleasant one. 
Never before had he felt that Barrington 
Towers really belonged to him to live in, if 
he wanted to. His uncle and his cousin 
Sylvester, both dead, and himself a free 
man—it was strange how the cards had 
fallen. 


Denise’s request that he come to see her 
that Sunday evening cheered him up, if 
anything. If she had something important 
to discuss it could be only one thing, be- 
cause there was only one thought in the 
world just now that held any significance 
for Frank Barrington. He was faced with 
a problem which has presented knotty dif- 
ficulties for other of his sex, and gained 
many men opprobrium for simply cutting 
the knot and letting it go at that. 

When you have asked a woman to mar- 


In Siam the natives erect great stone dragons 

mear rice fields on the assumption that the 

figures will protect crops from evil spirits and 

other ills. This particular dragon was placed 

in position, natives say, to frighten away 

raiding herds of a His body forms 
a wall. 








ry you and she has said “yes,” and then, 
almost too soon fer the upkeeping of 
your own self-respect, you find you are 
madly in love with another—what are you 
to do? So far Frank had done nothing 
except wait for a suitable opportunity to 
tell Denise all about it and throw himself, 
not upon her mercy—which was an absurd 
way to.fhink of it—but upon her good-na- 
tured, understanding friendship, the thing 
he had banked upon when he proposed that 
she link her life to his. 

Denise left the curtain undrawn. The 
three-quarters moon had waxed to full and 
was not regretfully on the wane. It was 
pleasant to see the bright sapphire sky pat- 
terned in oblong lozenges against the slant- 
ing wall. The room was not overlooked, 
so drawing the curtains didn’t matter. 

“Frank, my darling! How I’ve missed 
you—but I don’t mind if you’ve had a good 
time. I don’t want you ever to imagine that 
I’m feeling ill-used when you’re not with 
me,” she greeted him. “All the same, it’s 
simply heaven to have you back again.” 

He kissed her hands gently, and then she 
threw one of her lovely arms around his 
neck and drew his cheeks to hers. 

Of course the room was perfect, and so 
was Denise. Every detail of lighting and 
coloring and the arrangement of her care- 
fully selected belongings had been thought 
out. She had on a gown that matched the 
star-bright sky, with a chinchilla collar and 
bands on the flowing sleeves, the sort of 
attire that women wear in the company of 
some one near and dear, af intimate gown 
with glimpses of lace and embroidered silk 
underneath, and demanding fantastic house 
slippers. 

“You’ve dined, of course?” It was half 
a question. 

“Oh, yes, thanks. I had dinner on the 
train. Will you forgive my appearance? I 
hadn’t time to change. Been playing golf 
all the morning. It’s frightfully rude of 
me——” 

“Frank, what nonsense you’re talking. 
As though between you and me anything 
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like that mattered. And I simply 
you in those funny shapeless thin; 
shall have to take up golf myself if . 
so keen on it.” 

Frank’s face twitched nervously, a: 
made a little grimace to pass it off. “I | 
I shall get keen,” he said. “But you 
well, I haven’t as yet had much 0; 
tunity for it.” 

“I know, my poor darling.” Her . 
sank to a low note, and she presse: 
hand. “Sit down, sweetheart. We’y 
such a lot to talk about. We don’t 
to be sad tonight or—or think about : 
unhappy years.” 

He started slightly. Denise was re: 
to his mind all that he owed her. 
for Denise it would never have been 
certain that Nita’s hand had held th 
volver and that it was fired before | 
Barrington could wrench it away fron 
But for Denise he would still be tre 
that deadly round in the sad compa: 
convicts. Was she reminding him 
posely ? 

“I have to thank you for everyth 
he said humbly. 

“Darling, I don’t want your thanks. 
I really need your forgiveness for leavii 
so long. There were reasons—I sca: 
dared to be mixed up in that case wh 
happened, so I simply fled. It was cow: 
of me, but I wasn’t supposed to be at \ 
that night. Never mind, it’s all over 
Storm-battered. barks, you and | 
Frank? But coming to harbor at last.” 

She got up and went to her desk, b: 
ing back the photographs of La Rose «'() 

“There—now look! Do you think | 
will do-for our honeymoon? It’s not 
far from Tunis, if we get bored.” 


FRANK went through the packet wit! 
air of forced enthusiasm. There w 
sharp line between his brows, and his 
were compressed. 

How was he going to tell her, whe: 
seemed that she ought to see without b 
told? 

“{ shouldn’t take that place if | 
you,” he said uncomfortably. “That 
well, not until things are more settled.” 

Her features grew a little hard. “As fa: 
as I am concerned they are settled,” 
said; “And I have taken it. I signed | 
agreement Thursday. That reminds 
Frank, if we’re going to be married bet 
Christmas it’s time to be making arrang 
ments with the registrar.” 

A dozen times the name of Trelawn) 
trembled on Denise Crowley’s lips, bu! 
always she repressed it. She dared not pu! 
Frank to the test of a direct accusat 
She dared not say, “Come, let us face 
thing squarely; let’s be brave and honest 
about it. You think you are in love wit 
this girl, but I am sure it’s only an infa 
ation that will pass.” She dared not 
“We'd better put off our marriage for a {ew 
months, or until you understand what 5 
really want.” 

She felt that Frank was waiting for her 
to give him that opening, but she did n 
care to believe he wanted her to release hi! 
here and now. 

Gone—a long time gone—were the da) 
when Denise would have welcomed wit 
secret delight just such a situation. 
those old days she would have bargained 
with the man, and got more by her ow 
method of bargaining than the clever 
lawyer could have obtained for her. 

So many thousand dollars for her broke! 
heart as against his freedom. Oh, if on) 
she could feel like that now! If she wen! 
into court over Frank Barrington her ta 
of a broken heart would be all too true 
let the whole world smile or jeer. Onl) 
she would never make Frank suffer tha‘ 
ordeal at her hands. 


He gave no direct answer to her sugsges- 
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tion about the registrar, but sat silent for 
a long while staring moodily into the fire. 
Perhaps there were pictures in the fire. 
What on earth had Jess Trelawny and 
he said to each other that night in the taxi? 
He hadn’t been with her since, nor had he 
jain in ambush merely to catch a glimpse 
of her, nor gone to.the Follies. They had 
said things to each other that night, of 
course, but nothing reducable to any sort of 
orm. 
There had been despair and tears in it, 
and passionate protestations; something 
about Bogamny’s, and a great deal about 
“I knew the first minute I saw you!” Of 
course, Jess would get over it if they never 
But~Frank didn’t want her to 


met again. 
set over it. He would rather she went into 
a convent. 

And he—supposing Jess took the veil— 
he must make it very plain to Denise that 


their marriage would be one of friendship 
only. He could sacrifice Jess and himself 
on that altar, remembering all he owed De- 
nise. Oh, bother! No, he couldn’t and he 
wasn’t going to, and what he owed De- 
nise Crowley was even less than she should 
have given hin’ in the name of common 
justice, 

He had spent years in prison because she 
had found it ineonvenient to herself to give 
evidence at his trial, and had slipped away 
to the Bosporus, shutting eyes and ears to 
the fate of an innocent fool who could never 
have proved his innocence without her tes- 
timony. Yet because he was madly in love 
with Jess Trelawny, he needn’t suddenly 
pick flaws in Denise. 

Denise was still waiting for him to speak. 
He wished she had less patience. 

So at last he was forced to say something 
and it sounded stupid. “Do you think we 
can possibly be ready before Christmas?” 


DENISE leaned back and closed her eyes. 
“I am ready as soon as—as you like,” 
she murmured. 

“There are a lot of things I ought to see 
about at the Towers,” he said, feeling un- 
utterably caddish. 

“What sort of things?” 

“Well, the usual. The place has been 
neglected since my uncle’s death. I didn’t 
quite realize how important it was, although 
Peggen’s been eternally pestering me.” 

“I thought you meant to let it,’ Denise 
said, her eyes still closed. 

“Well, Pve changed my mind about that. 
I'd rather like to live there.” 

Denise gave a miserable little laugh. 

“I'd be a sort of Paula Tanqueray in that 
setting. I’m not very fond of English coun- 
try life.” 

“I was afraid you wouldn’t care for it. 
I didn’t know, until recently, that it ap- 
pe iled to me. [F’ve been slow in finding my 
feet.” 

“And have you found them now?” 

“To—to some extent. I wish you’d 
make it easier for me, Denise. You were 
uch a good friend. What jolly times we’ve 
had together! I can’t tell you——” 

“Indeed we have, darling. And if you 
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think I’ve so set my heart on this villa that 
I'd make a seene over giving it up, you 
don’t know me. I love you so much, Frank, 
that there isn’t anything on earth I wouldn’t 
do to please you.” 

She was sitting up now, very straight, her 
eyes wide open and her hands elutching the 
arms of the chair. “I want your life to be 
absolutely perfect,” she went on. “Perhaps 
I can’t give you a child, but that isn’t im- 
possible. Where my own life is concerned 
I have concealed nothing from you. You 
know me as I am, but you don’t know me as 
I can be and will. Because I love you. | 
have never loved before.’ She began to 
lose control of herself. “Frank, I know the 
world so much better than you do. I feel 
such a tenderness for you. I want to—to 
save you from the things that hurt and 
sometimes maim.” 

He looked at her in blank astonishment. 
She wanted to save him from—but heav- 
ens above, hadn’t he already been hurt and 
maimed! Did she mean he must be saved 
from Jess Trelawny? 

“What things?” he asked bluntly. 

“Mistakes, dear—taking some foolish step 
that you might be sorry for afterward, when 
it was too late.” 

Poor Denise! 

“And am I in danger of doing that?” 

“Oh, my dear boy, how canI tell? You’ve 
been so strange lately. Young men some- 
times behave unwisely. Remember Nita 
and how reckless you were about her.” 

“Look here, Denise, that’s what I do re- 
member—one of the things I can never 
forget. But I was really a boy then, and 
I’m glad to feel that I didn’t behave like 
a cad where Nita was concerned, although it 
cost me dearly. [Pm not a boy now, and I 
know my own mind as well as I ever shall 
know it. You and I have been beating 
around the bush to no purpose, yet all the 
time I believe we understand each other. 

“We were such good friends, my dear. 
I wish you would let me tell you something, 
and try to understand. It takes courage— 
more than I feel ve got—to try to tell 
you, because I don’t want to hurt you, yet 
if I didn’t you might be hurt a great deal 
more later on. My God, it’s difficult !”’ 

“Oh, Frank—please—please! Wait a min- 
ute.” 


HE got up quickly and rushed from the 

room while he stood irresolute, wonder- 
ing whether or not to follow her, fearing 
that she had something desperate in mind, 
and feeling for himself an unutterable sense 
of self loathing. Women like Denise were 
capable of mad things. But why should he 
qualify her, sort her out as being of a differ- 
ent order from other women? Because her 
life has been more helter-skelter? 

He thought of Jess, and a lump came 
into his throat and his eyes grew misty. 
Was it only one for Jess and two for him- 
self that he felt that parting from her. for- 
ever would be equal to tearing out his very 
heart? 

Why wouldn’t the words come, the very 
simple words—“Denise, I have -made a ter- 
rible mistake. I don’t love you in the way 
a man should love the woman he marries.” 
Probably because the code was against it; 
the same code that had-impelled Frank 
Barrington to keep stubbornly silent when 
he was accused of shooting Nita’s husband. 

It seemed ages before Denise came back, 
but when she did she had herself well un- 
der control. She held out her hands and 
smiled into his eyes with a cool friendliness 
that amounted to impersonality. 


“You must forgive me running away like 


. that, but I had to be by myself for a mo- 


ment. I might have said or done some- 
thing both of us would have regretted. 
Eyen now I shall continue to beat about 
the bush a little. Yes, Frank, I do under- 
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Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope 
of cure was an operation. Trusses did me no 
good. Finally I got hold of something that 
quickly and completely cured me. Years have 
passed and the rupture has never returned, 
although I am doing hard work as a carpenter. 
There was no operation, no lost time, no 
trouble. I have nothing to sell, but will give 
full information about how you may find @ 
complete cure without operation, if you write 
to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, 141-A 
Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 
cut out this notice and show it to any others 
who are ruptured—you may save a life or 
at least stop the misery of rupture and the 
worry and danger of an operation. 


How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, F-137, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having healed her- 
self that out of pure gratitude she is anxious 
to tell all other sufferers just how to get rid of 
their torture by a simple way at home. 


Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send you 
this valuable information entirely free. Write 
her at once before you forget. 
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FREE TRIAL! 
fering and expense caused by Piles. 


Avoid the danger and suf- 
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GENEROUS FREE TRIAL ON REQUEST 
SUMMERS MEDICAL CO., Dept. A-2 
Qs SOUTH BEND, INDIANA i ELE 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
@ patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Patented or ORE 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED wc: 
18, MO. 


MFG. CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE. ST. LOU 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES Sono. ee ccaine 
Superior. Chicase 


everything. Distributors, Dp! 170.429 W. 





























stand, and we'll let it go at that: You don’t 
want to go to Tunis, and you do want to 
settle down at Barrington Towers. You 
want to wait a little longer before we’re 
married. Very well. Now, my dear, shall 
we say good night on that? Isn’t it enough, 
just for the moment?” Her eyes were very 
bright now and her voice held an indefinite 
suggestion of challenge. 

“Good night, then,” he said abruptly. 
There was nothing else to say unless he 
chose deliberately to be either dishonest or 
brutal. 

Scarcely had his footsteps died away 
when the telephone rang in Denise’s bed- 
room and she uttered a little exclamation 
of satisfaction as she hurried to answer it. 
The long distance call she had asked for 
had come through more quickly than she 
expected. She sat down in a low chair by 
the table where a shaded lamp cast a warm 
pool of light and took the instrument in 
her hands. “Is that you, Harry? This is 
Denise. I want you to do something for me. 
Oh, yes, I’ve heard all that before, but you 
know I’ve always warned you that some 
day I might take your seriously. When are 
you coming to town? Well, if you could, 
tomorrow. Oh, [ll tell you when I see 
you. It’s quite a small favor, really. Yes, 
I’m splendid, thank you. And you? That’s 
good. I’ve been dallying with the idea of 
Tunis for the winter—or rather; Carthage— 
but it’s still a bit in the air. Biarritz is 
beyond my means, I fear. I’m getting old 
and poor, Harry.” She threw a tinkle of 
laughter into the telephone. “All right, 
Harry, then I'll hope to see you about tea- 
time tomorrow. Au’voir—you delightful 
creature.” 


[EFT dangling. But wasn’t it entirely 
his own fault? Frank went over it again 
and again and all to no purpose. Why he 


hadn’t plainly said this or that, why he had 


delivered himself of such inanities—futile 
self-questioning. 

There was on him such a longing for 
Jess Trelawny that it nearly drove him 
mad, yet as things were he had no right 
even to think of_her. Down at Barrington 
Towers he had thought of nothing but her 
—when it wasn’t Denise. Every room in 
the house, every inch of garden path, roll- 
ing meadow and winter woodland had been 
full of Jess, and he had visioned her in all 
possible moods and circumstances. 

He did so long just to see her, but to- 
night he couldn’t even watch her dance— 
and that was always a dubious joy—be- 
cause there wasn’t any cabaret on Sundays. 
He went around to the hotel where he hoped 
to find Sally and talk about Jess, but the 
Murches were out. 

Inquiring forlornly if there was any idea 
where they were or when they might be 
back, the clerk, who knew him and knew 
how friendly he was with Sally, was unex- 
pectedly informative, and said they had 
gone to Percy street. 

“Mrs. Murch left word in case you called, 
my lord, but I couldn’t say when they’re 
likely to return.” 

Of course, Will and Sally were free to go 
to Percy street when they pleased, and 
probably they’d been invited tonight. They 
weren’t pariahs, like Lord Barrington. The 
professor would extend them the glad hand 
of welcome. Frank tugged his cap over his 
eyes and scowling fiercely started out for 
Percy street. He wouldn’t be welcome, but 
he didn’t care. He was fed to the teeth 
with the absurdity of his position. 

“T’ve got it—oo’er, I’ve got it—Rummy!’ 
Oh, I forgot. Oh, I’m sorry. All right, Pl 
stand on it, Another round, then, but I can’t 
draw again. [I’ve only got ‘Rummy two.’ 
I do believe, Will Murch, that you—oh, I 
wish I hadn’t declared.” 

“Shut up, Jess. You weren’t obliged to 
declare if you didn’t want to.” 
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“I’m out of this,” said Sally in a tone 
of desperate tragedy. “Forty-two. That’s 
somewhere around four cents. My hat, but 
you can lose money at this game. Are you 
‘Rummy nothing,’ Will?” 

“Naw—seven.” 

Turco grinned as he laid down the per- 
fect hand he had won on the draw. 

“Turco’s ‘Rummy nothing’! But he 
mightn’t have been’ if Jess hadn’t declared 
before her hand was full.” 


“It seemed close enough,” grumbled Jess. 
“That makes two and a penny Turco’s won, 
and I’m not going to play any more.” 

“Cold feet?” inquired Will Murch. 

“Well, they really are cold. We've let the 
fire nearly out, and it’s time I made the 
cocoa.” 

*‘Tll help you,” said Sally, jumping up. 
“Here’s your four cents, Mr. Turco.” 

“Thank you,” said Turco, dropping the 
coins into the pocket which held his gam- 
bling gains. “I shall buy me a cigar and 
a haircut tomorrow.” 

They all jeered good-humoredly at Turco 
who most obviously stood in need of a hair- 
cut, Jess saying if she had only known it 
was lack of money that had stood in the 
way of his acquiring one she would gladly 
have treated him to it,.whereat Prof. La 
Tureque replied that it was very kind of 
her, but he preferred to earn his own 
luxuries. 


"T HEY were much drawn together tonight, 

these four, since next week this time 
Will and Sally would be on the high seas, 
and no one could say when they would all 
have another evening together. 

“Goodness knows I’m homesick enough 
for Boganny’s,” Sally complained, as they 
gathered around for the modest supper, 
“but T’ll lay you any odds you fancy Ill 
be shedding tears for lil old London in no 
time. You must come out to us for your 
honeymoon, Jess.” 

Jess turned a blushing rose color and 
Turco, who had been amusing himself by 
idly laying out cards at the side of his 
plate, looked up with an inquiring air. 

She's got a pink aura all right,” Sally 
went on. “Why, even I can see it, and I’m 
no clairvoyant.” 

“This is the first I’ve heard of your en- 
gagement, little love,” said Turco. “May 
I ask who’s the happy man?” 

Then, without any warning, Turco went 
quite pale and sat rigidly with his eyes fixed 
on space, while his hair had the effect of 
bristling like-a cat’s. “I knew it; I knew 
it,” he muttered. “I knew it.” 

“Mr. Turco, what’s the matter?” cried 
Sally. 

“Hush ”* Jess admonished her. 
seeing things.” 

“That was why we went there,” Turco 
continued, as though in a dream. “And 
now the bridegroom has come.” 

“He doesn’t know what he’s saying,” 
Jess explained. “In a minute he won’t re- 
member a thing about it.” 

~ Sally shivered deliciously and put her 
arm through Will’s. 

“Welcome to the bridegroom!” said Turco. 

He got up and walked slowly to the door, 
flinging it open. And there in plus-fours 
and a golfing cap, looking slightly sheep- 
ish, stood Frank Barrington. 

Turco blinked, gave himself a little shake, 
and apparently returned to his normal con- 
dition, for instead of repeating that “Wel- 
come to the bridegroom,” he was slow to 
invite the visitor in. 

“Tm awfully sorry,” Frank said awk- 
wardly, “but I_ just happened to be passing 
and I saw lights, and the street door was 
open, so I—I thought [I'd look in and see 
how you’re getting on, professor. You were 
“feeling rather ill the last time we met.” 


“He’s 











Alfredo E. Calles (right), son of the presi. 
dent of Mexico, is a student at a Peeks):il/. 
N. Y., military academy. He is being shown 
the workings of a service rifle by the regular 
army officer detailed at that school. 








“IT am all but recovered,” Turco 
solemnly. 

“That’s good—that’s splendid,” Frank 
plied with great heartiness. 

“Hello, Frank,” sang out Sally. “Oh, < 
come in. That door makes such a draft 

“Yes, do come in,” said Turco, forced (o 
give an intimation of hospitality. “Yo. 
just happened to be passing?” 

“On my way back from the count: 
Barrington, you know. Thanks, it’s awfu! 
kind-ef you. I hope I’m not intruding 
anything like that.” 

“Not a bit,” said Sally. “Ill bet w 
all just tickled to death to see you. Sha! 
hands with a lord, Jess; Lord Barrington iu 
case you’ve never met before. This is M 
Trelawny.” 

“Don’t be silly!” said Jess, giving he 
dig with an elbow. “Will you have so 
cocoa, Frank?” She spoke his name shy!) 
and smiled into his eyes, holding out 
cup she had just filled. 

Turco, a little in the background, loo! 
on with a pathetic, despairing expressi 
It was painful to see Frank fumble for | 
cup, because he was returning Jess’s i 
timate gaze, and to observe that the you: 
man’s fingers closed over hers, so that th 
stood holding the cup and saucer togeth 


“Break away!” said Sally. “You are 
registering heart interest in a movie cl: 
up. Don’t they make a handsome coup 
Will?” 

Will frowned at his wife and gave he 
word of advice under his breath, 


ELL, now that Barrington was he: 

Turco made the best of it. [ln 
had tamed him a little, and he felt he w 
no longer strong enough to stem the tid: 
of fate single-handed. Jess was in lov 
with the fellow—oh, no doubt about thai 
And Turco knew from Sally Mureh tha 
Barrington was engaged to marry “a wom 
an old enough to be his mother.” 


The old man felt like a sick animal, on! 
it was his heart that was sick, and he wante’ 
to go off somewhere in a corner and nurs 
the ache of it. It hurt to see Jess sudden! 
so happy, all crinkly smiles and dimple 
whereas for days past she had been a wa! 
little sober-sides who had to be coaxe«' 
and teased into anything faintly resemblins 
a playful humor. 

Presently they began to talk of Bo 
ganny’s, and the atmosphere became heav! 
ly charged with sentiment. Will and Sall) 
were going back, and many moons would 
pass before they all met again. Jess 
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prought Turco’s concertina and they sang 
“The Long, Long Trail” and “Clementine,” 
as having some direct bearing on the situa- 
tion. Frank eouldn’t feel out of it, since he, 
too, was of Boganny’s, and Turco gave up 
trying to inmsinwate that he was a stranger. 

Jess’s eyes were bright with tears and 
she sat close to Sally, their hands: clasped. 
She thought about the miracle that was 
going to happen to her friend, and it seemed 
to her that Sally was somehow set apart by 
that wonderful thing. How proud and im- 
portant she must feel. Did Frank know? 
Perhaps Will had told him, or Sally might 
have told him, herself. He had been seeing 
a lot of the Murches lately. 

The party broke up rather late, and it 
would have been later if Will hadn’t whis- 
pered to his wife that she must be good and 
take care of herself. So off they went, and 
Jess had no ehance for more than a word 
of farewell where Frank was concerned. It 
was so little, yet she felt happily at peace 
for the moment. : 

“It’s time you were in bed, Daddy Turco,” 
she said with mock severity. 

By way of shewing his independence, 
Turco sat down and began to fill his pipe. 
“Come here,” he said. 

‘Turco, you’re not going to scold. I didn’t 
know Frank was coming.” 

“No, because you’ve been meeting him 
outside,’ Turco said gravely. 

“Only onee,” Jess replied. Her lips 
trembled. “And then it wasn’t planned.” 

Turco puffed hard at his pipe, and his 
tired old features looked unutterably sad. 

“Turco—he cares for me, but he can’t 
tell me, yet.” ‘ : 

“Then how do you know?” 

“In a way he did tell me.” 

“Poor little love.” 

Meanwhile Frank, driving back with the 
Murches, was getting a scolding from Sally. 

(Continued next week) 





THE EASTERN POPE 


\t the time when the pope of Rome is 
negotiating for a papal state absolutely 
independent from the Italian government 
the patriarch of the Orthodox church—the 
pope of Eastern Catholics—is fallen on 
evil days. 

Vassilios IEE still has his spiritual author- 
ity but his political power has been com- 
pletely shorn from him by the new Turkish 
republic. Bent with age and cares he still 
conducts solemm masses in the little church 
of St. George at Phanar, suburb of Con- 
Stantinople. After many centuries of 
Turkish toleration the head of the Greek, 
or Orthodox, church has been removed 
from the place it was first established— 
Byzantium, now Constantinople. 

A painting in the patriarch’s residence 
commemorates an event of great importance 
in the history of the church. It shows Sul- 
tan Mohammed, the Conquerer, giving to 
the patriarch of the time, and to all 
patriarchs to come, the right of continued 
leadership over the church. Not only that 
bet the sultan made large money grants to 
the patriarchs, whose political influence 
was appreciated. Thus it came about that 
Constantinople was for centuries the head 
seat of the Orthodox Christian and of the 
Mohammedan churches. 

But the young republic expelled both the 
Moslem kaliph and the Greek patriarch. 

Yet Vassilios manages to maintain some 
appearance of state in his small church at 
Phanar, After solemn mass at Easter the 
Gospel is read in 10 languages to symbo- 


lize the universality of the church. The 
patriarch then gives out, with his own 
hands, paigted Easter eggs. The number 


of eggs last time was 30,000. 


Old Grencort hotel, New York, has been 
closed and its exterior walls and roof 





rented for billboard purposes. 
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Newspaper Views 


Detroit News—We see where Charley 
Ross,. whe died last week in Los Angeles, 
having previously died in 12 other places, is 
living in Pennsylvania. 











Nashville Banner—A Parisian style ex- 
pert has decreed longer skirts. King Ca- 
nute told the waves to get back, too, so far 
as that goes. 





New Orleans Times Picayune—“Ladies 
give ‘bridge’ for flood relief.” That sounds 


logical. 





Boston Transcript—Take off your hat, be- 
fore it is too late, to a nice new kind of 
car that has never killed anybody yet. 


Mineral Wells (Tex.) Index—An automo- 
bile show is a place where every part of 
the car is on exhibition except the mort- 
gage. 





Atlanta Constitution—There seem to be 
10,000 reasons why Mr. Coolidge should run 
again and they all hold office. 


Boston Transcript—Political facts are 
scarce, but we can fall back onthe fact that 
the elephant’s life, which is 200 years, out- 
lasts the lives of six donkeys. 


Indianapolis News—The first Model A ac- 
cident has been reported from Bartholomew 
county, indicating that the new design is a 
regular automobile. 


Mineral Wells (Tex.) Index—When ever 
we find two people in perfect accord as to 
how a game of bridge should be played 
we'll consider taking up bridge. 





Nashville Banner—Bandits held up an 
Illinois roadhouse and got $1,100. Lucky 
for the proprietors that the robbers came 
before more than five or six drinks had 
been served and collected for. 





Cincinnati Enquirer—Congress views the 
approaching presidential year with the tax 
knife in one hand and a spy-glass in the 
other. The public, for a few months at 
least, must be petted. 





Buffalo News—You seldom see a specialist 
who has his own teeth yanked out to cure 
whatever ails-him. 


Ohio State Journal—Senator Borah may 
not be a candidate, but he doesn’t seem to 
like any one that is, and that looks a little 
suspicious. 





Mineral Wells (Tex.) Index—Furthermore 
the value of saving money depends entirely 
upon the use to which it is put after sav- 
ing it. 





Sioux Falls Argus-Leader—A Mexican 
woman, aged 118, has just been vaccinated 
for smallpox. This is optimism. 


Dallas News—Cal says he can find plenty 
to do in private life. Us Democrats wish 
he’d thought of that sooner. 


Nelson (B. C.) News—All your sins may 
be forgiven and never trouble you again 
unless you run for office. 


New Bedford Standard—The proposed 
battle of culture between Harvard and 
Yale would be an interesting event, but it 
would not fill the stadium. 


Boston Herald—Strange hew an elderly 
man who would not hire an office boy with- 
out studying his record from birth, up will 
marry an uninvestigated adventuress on a 
smile, a caress and a flatterer’s line! 


Wall Street Journal—Progressive party 
appears to be the last refuge of the po- 


Found Lasting 
Relief for Asthma 


Was Better in 4 Days. Trouble Left and 
Has Never Returned. 





Folks who have sat up and choked all night 
from asthma or bronchial trouble, will be glad 
to learn how W. H. Hughes, 4154 W. 28th St, 
Indianapolis, got rid of the disease. He writes—. 
“T had severe asthma for 3 years. I choked 
up, and had to sleep sitting up. I could work 
only half the time, and life was absolute misery. 
Before I began taking Nacor in April, 1926, I 
was completely down and didn’t go to bed for 
3 weeks. In 4 days, relief came and |! could 
steep in bed without trouble. I have gained 
back my lost weight, am feeling fine and have 
never had a return of the asthma.” 

You will enjoy “reading many other letters 
from people who have recovered after years of 
suffering from asthma, bronchitis and chronic 
coughs, and have had no return of the trouble. 
These letters, and a booklet of vital information 























Medicine Co., 544 State Life Bidg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. No matter how serious your case, write 
back to health as it has thousands of others. 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
Can be cured. Write me to- 
FRI TR trial of my mild, soothing, 
guaranteed treatment that 
Send no money—just write me—a postal will do. Address 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
TRE D ONE 
DROPSY wast rece 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
H for Yourself? 
o Into Business "ain": 
System Specialty Coney, Factory”’ in your. nue "Wa furnish 
mone Big Candy Booklet Pree, Write for lt today Dont pat it off! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE. Ri 
Or Snuff Habit 
Cured Or No Pay 
duff. Full treatment sent 


about these diseases, will be sent free by Nacor 
for this free information. It may lead you 
Also called Tetter, Sait Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 
day and I will send you a free 
will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 

Short breathing relieved 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 

anity unlimited. Either men or wo- 
Drawer 41 EAST OR. +N. J, 
i or ; 
$190 't hicuren, Sothing ifn fails, Used by over 


trial. by 
500,000 Men and Women. Superba Co.. N.T.10. Baltimore, Md. 


Big Savings Here! 


compe’ $9 93.45 


Wenan’s Heme Compa’y $4 hf | Mecall’s 
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“THE pobenaed 


herd Prepares for Antarctic 


and do! cried Joseph Conrad, 

writing in his old age of the 
time he, as an 18-year old youth, 
started for the Oriental seas in a delapi- 
dated sailing ship carrying a cargo of 
coal on fire. 

It must be youth that gives Richard 
Evelyn Byrd the courage to contem- 
plate an airplane flight to the south 
pole. Or else it is the dauntless spirit 
of Amundsen, who after the years had 
frosted his hair, dared to venture out 
over the polar seas in an airplane. 


The voyage contemplated by Byrd is 
stupendous. He intends to explore the 
antarctic continent by air. Here is an 
area larger than the United States 
which has never been explored. It has 
captivated the imagination of the Amer- 
ican explorer and his restless spirit 
will not be appeased until he has con- 
quered it. Next fall"he will start from 
the United States for New. Zealand, 
whence he will proceed southward, 
perhaps in a whaling vessel, toward the 
vast Ross sea. He will carry with him 
a hundred men, two planes, and sup- 
plies enough to last for a year and a 
half. It will be one of the most remark- 
able“enterprises of exploration in the 
history of the world. 

The National Geographic Society will 
aid in the equipment to-the extent of 
$25,000. Henry Ford will also con- 
tribute freely. Altogether the expedi- 
tion, it is estimated, will cost a quarter 
of a million dollars. The Geographic 
Society regards the antarctic continent 
as a rich virgin field for the collection 
of valuable scientific data. Consequent- 
ly it will send numerous experts in the 
various branches of science. 


Byrd will fly to the south pole, but 
the expedition has a greater object in 
view than merely flying to the pole. It 
may explore the antarctic for a year or 
more. The antarctic continent was dis- 
covered in 1840 by John Wilkes, an 
American naval officer. Since then sev- 
eral expeditions have visited it. Amund- 
sen and Scott both succeeded in reach- 
ing the south pole. Still science knows 
very.little about 
the antarctic 

_compared with 
what it knows 
about the arctic. 
So far as known 
the antarctic is 
one vast ice 
sheet, infinitely 
more bleak and 
dreary than the 
far north. Here 
and there ae = 
be patches o 
mosses and li- He’s a Byrd! 
chens; now and then a degenerate in- 
sect; that is probably the sum total of 
life on this bleak continent in the polar 
south. There are no Eskimos, no polar 
bears, no birds, in the interior of this 
land. 

Nobody has ever explored with 
planes in the antarctic, It will be the 
first attempt. And it will be far more 
difficult than exploring in the north 
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Possible Routes to South Pole 


polar regions. There are only two pos- 
sible bases—the Falkland islands, 2,599 
miles from the pole, and Stewart Island, 
2,957 miles away. Making a non-stop 
flight from either to the pole and back 
is simply out of the question. It couldn’t 
be done. Not in the present stage of 
aviation. 

Therefore Byrd must establish a se- 
ries of bases. He has announced that 
he will take six Eskimos with him for 
this purpose. When it comes to dealing 
with polar conditions the Eskimo is 
king. He knows how to prepare food 
on such journeys, and as Byrd says, 
when it comes to making clothes for 
arctic life “nobody can sew like the Es- 
kimo.” He and his ancestors have had 
thousands of years of-experience in the 
work. The posts will be established at 
intervals of about 200 miles on the great 
ice field. Money will not be spared to 
make the equipment the best in every 
respect that modern science is able 
to devise. 


Gems from Exchanges 


“There Are None So Blind—” 

Springfield (Mass.) Union—One of. the 
local insurance agents last night reported 
to the police that someone had locked his 
Essex car, and as he had left his eyes in 
the car while attending the evening service 
in the Congregational church, he was unable 
to move the car and did not want to leave 
it on the street all night. 

Sent in by Boy W. Lyman, Ware. 








Persistent Physicians 
Amboy (Minn.) Herald—Stanley Kinney, 
small son of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kinney, is 
seriously ill with complications following 
an attack of physicians. 


Wet Propaganda 
Forth Smith (Ark.) Journal—He found 
that good five-year-old Burgundy is an ex- 
cellent tonic for a young chick and that it 
made hens and capons lay better and gain 
in weight. 
Sent in by B. A. Griswold, Fort Smith. 


Solving the Parking Problem 
Dunbar (W. Va.) Advance—The chief of 
the Charleston fire department complains 
that he is unable to get his equipment to 
fires or to operate it satisfactorily after 
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getting there because as soon as an 
sounds the villagers block the hig! 
leading to the fire, park their auton 
on the horse and crowd the firemen ; 
are unable to work. 

Sent in by Thomas P. Ryan, Spencer. 


Raining Cats and Dogs Eclipse 
Utica (N. Y.) Observer—(headline ) 
Struck With 50 Hens at Hartwick. 
Sent in by Warren Scott, Canajoharie. 
Preparing for War 
South Hills (Pa.) Economist—Hark i 
Miss Fields decided on a hasty weddi: 
week so they took a little trip over to 
burg, W. Va., where the martial kn 


securely tied. 
Sent in by Miss Elsie L. Donnally, Pittsbur: 


A Golfer Sells Property - 
Ridgewood (N. J.) paper—(adv.)—| 
setting of trees and rocks in most | 
esque location on damned stream. 
Leclair, 64 W. Ridgewood ave. 


Leading a Dog’s Life 
Philadelphia Inquirer—(under h 
“Notes from the Kennels”)—Card 
nouncing the marriage of Miss Reb: 
and Joseph A. Miller, both of this cit, 
mailed last week. 
Sent in by 8. D. Clyde, Swarthmore. 


She’s a Gobbler 
Bangor (Me.) Commercial—The 1 
giving season, as usual, is giving t 
no chance to be thankful for anythii 
spite all the trimmings they get. 


Mr. Turk is wondering what it’s all a 


tlarm 
Ways 


biles 
they 


ut 


as John A. Powelson gets ready to give it 


to him in the neck. 
Sent in by Mrs. Henry E. Perkins, Bucksport 


Discrimination 
London (England) Daily—(headline 


years ago)—Merchant Ship Lost in En 
Channell—120 Souls Lost and 63 Seam 


Sent in by W. E. Howie, Stewartsville, N. J. 
What Will the Harvest Be? 


Modesto (Cal.) Tribune—Earl Tong, 
left 
They will combine busi 


McClelland and Jessie Meyers 
Honey Lake. 


with pleasure while attending to crop 


Earl Tong’s mother. 
Sent in by Charles L. Thwing, Modesto. 


Lost, Strayed or Stolen 


Cullman (Ala.) Tribune—(adv,)—STH \1- 


ED: One cream colored milch cow, 


slipped horn and short piece of rope aro! 


$5 reward for any information as to ‘er 


whereabouts. C. A. Brown, 
Sent in by Vashta Waddell, Vinemont. 


Bait Story 
Elmira (N. 


Y.) Star-Gazette—Right » 
quantities of bullheads are being take" 


from the lake with crab meat that weis! 


as high as two and one-half pounds apie’: 


Sent in by Carl H, Wilson, Elmira. 
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Letters from Readers 











National Song of Canada 


In the Pathfinder I find a note from the 
Secretary of the Canadian’ Embassy in 
Washington, whieh says that there in no 
English version of “O Canada” which has 
the status of an official recognition; and 
he says that such English renderings as 
have appeared are only translations of the 
original French song. 

“| have in my possession a copy of “O 
Canada,” published by the Delmar Co., Ltd., 
of Montreal, on the title page of which ap- 
pe: ar these words: 

“The National Song of Canada, written 
by His Honor Mr. Recorder Weir, D. C. L., 
ihe Melody by C. Lavalle.” 

On the second page of this copy is a 
Foreword by Mr. Recorder Weir as follows: 

“This is a humble effort to do a great 
thing; to supply Canadians with a National 
Song; not to usurp others more or less in 
vogue, but to take a place with them in 
the minstrelsy_of our country. It is ad- 
visedly a song, not a hymn, and may there- 
fore be freely and fittingly used upon sec- 
ular occasions. At the same time it is 
hoped that the sentiments expressed would 
not make it inappropriate even at a religious 
festival. The words have been written be- 
cause Mr. Lavalle’s splendid melody (one 
worthy to rank with the finest national airs 
of any of the older lands) has hitherto 
lacked am English setting in the song 
style. . * 

R. Stanley Weir.” 
The Recorder’s Chambers, 
Montreal, November 10, 1908 

During my residence in Montreal, just 
before the World war. I heard Recorder 
Weir’s song, “O Canada,” sung everywhere 
as the official song of the nation in Eng- 
lish—Rev. Edward M. Fuller, Davisville. 


”> 


Too Bad, Frank 


\ppearing in the Pathfinder of Novem- 
ber 26 issue is a letter signed,Nellie L. Mc- 
Donnell under the heading of “Letters from 
Readers.” . This young lady quotes the 
“Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography” and gives what is supposed to 
be the history of America’s first bathtub. 
It is too bad that so-called educational 
periodicals are allowed to foist off on the 
public such absurd and unauthentic “facts”; 
and it certainly seems that the above men- 
tioned magazine of history and biography 
is guilty of negligence. 

The account is absolutely untrue. Not 
only untrue, but absurd. Can I prove it? 
1 certainly can, and will. 

In the year 1917 one of the greatest of 
present day writers—H. L. Mencken—wrote 
an article and had it printed in fhe New 
York Evening Mail dated December 28. It 
is that same article that has been quoted 
by the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography as purporting to be the his- 
tory of the bathtub. The article was purely 
fiction, based on the fertile imagination of 
Mr. Mencken for the sole purpose of amus- 
ing the Mail’s readers. That paper is now 
extinct but it should be possible for you 
to obtain the issue in question—Dec. 28, 
1917. What does H. L. Mencken say about 
it? He says: “This article, I may say at 
once, was a tissue of absurdities, all of 
them deliberate and most of them eb- 
VI0W.c ae 

The joke appears to be on the public. It 
is time that agencies of educational nature 
were compelled to make reasonably sure 
that the “facts” advanced by them are 
authentie. History, based as it is upon half- 
truths, makes it difficult enough for the 
Student of history to read between the 











lines without having to wonder whether 
or not it is entirely fiction. 

If you will get in touch with H. L. Menc- 
ken I have an idea he will take pleasure in 
verifying my statement.—Frank H. Evans, 
Edinburg, Va. 


Church Membership 


I note quite a discrepancy in ecclesiastical 
opinion on chaureh statistics. It is not 
what you get as wage compensation, but 
what you save. It is not the greater mem- 
bership, but the church attendance at the 
hour of worship that counts—a subject that 
is evaded in all the accounts published by 
the several publications the writer has read 
in various newspapers and magazines. The 
fact is, attendance has shrunk even more 
than most people imagine. Why keep these 
facts from the world? An increase in 
church membership means nothing unless 
there is also an increase in church attend- 
ance. There is not- such an increase— 
Geo. D. Ball, Addison, Mich. 





Lady Lindy’s Record 


Referring to “Uncle Sam’s Hens,” if you 
figure the record of the hen Babe Ruth, 
May 9 to September 26, it figures out 141 
eggs instead of 151. Lady Lindy laid every 
day from February 15 to July 13 inclusive, 
149 eggs in that many days. Therefore 
Babe Ruth did not beat my hen Lady Lindy 
Lady Lindy’s record was made by the Ark- 
ansas State Contest conducted by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Her year’s record was 
291. Babe Ruth made her record in a con- 
test conducted by the American Milling Co. 
and so is not official —W. R. Curry, Gentry, 
Ark, 





Whenever I get my eyes on a copy of the 
Pathfinder I am drawn to it like a piece of 
steel to a magnet. So I have read it to 
relieve and soothe my curiosity bump. For 
boiled down news and spicy and interesting 
reading it seems to be in a class by itself. 
Vive La Pathfinder—Geo. A. Baumgardner, 
Reed City, Mich. 





While wrecking an old house in Fayette, 
Mo., workman found secreted in the chim- 
ney news clippings and account books dated 
from 1806 to 1846. 





MUMMERS’ NEW YEAR PARADE 

New Year’s day is always a gala time 
in Philadelphia. A spectacular event 
is the Quaker City’s annual mummers’ 
parade. “Mummer” means masker or 
buffoon. 


Various organizations par- 





Part of Lobster Club Contingent 


ticipate, there are elaborate costumes 
and much merry-making. This old cus- 
tom helps to start the new year off with 
humor and fun. 
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STOMACH 


TROUBLES 
VANISH! 





D2? rou SUFFER from Acute or Chronie 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Catarrh of the Stomach, 


Bad Breath, Heartburn, Sour 

tomach, Heart Fluttering, Headache, Dizziness, 
Nervousness, Constipation, orany form of Stomach, 
Liver, Kidneyor Bowel Trouble? Would you like to 
get rid of theseand be able toeat all you-want, what 
you want and when you want to? usands of men 
and women have found relief in Peptopad Treatment 
and we want YOU totryitatourexpense. Send ten 
omen oe to cover cost of packing and mailing and we 

you by return mail, delivery charges 


paid, 
A “DOLLAR'S WORTH $e tics Treatment 


FREE 


No matter how severe or long-standing your case— 
no matter what you have tried without result, send 
for this FREE Dollar Treatment TODAY! 
DR. G. C. YOUNG CO., Dept. 5, JACKSON, MICH. 


jr Bloating, 





IfyouhavePiles 


Try This Wonderful New 
_Treatment for Piles—FREE! 


Our internal method of treatment is the 
correct one, and is sanctioned by the best 
authorities. Strikes directly at the cause of 
piles and ends all pain and suffering. 

if you have piles in any form—lItching, Bleed- 
ing, Blind or Protruding—write for a FPREE 
sample of the Page Internal Combination Treat- 
ment and you will bless the day that you read 
this. Absolutely no obligation. Write Today. 
E.R. PAGE CO.., 304-G Page Bidg.. Marshall, Mich. 
OTE GS TI NT Sk ARNE! ARC ME URN RITE 


A WHOPPER 


Modern Homemaking SPECIAL is =O 12 


Good Stori 

pouensts ‘Magazine 

Blade & L 

Gentiewoman M Magazine 

Home Circte Magazine 

illustrated Mechanics 

The Farm Journal Save "Save $150 


The pence 
All for one You can’t beat this for Big Value, 
Order by club oben Not good outside the 48 states, 
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219 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Can. 








A Lady who tried 
everything in vain 
at last discovered a 
Safe, Simple Home 

Address 


Remedy. Now mails particulars FREE. 
ALICE MAY, P.0.Box 12 A.Z., WINDSOR, ONT., 


SUFFERERS of HEART TROUBLE 4:2:iscors:So 

howe pn ge ye Mgr =! dru Address: 
v 

2 v. WALDEN, P. 0. Box 1346-P, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Earn §25 W  racwcines Ergeretce on nocetay 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY sree ser Sehicincstece, 
where — particulars free. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15. Lincoln Nebr. 








































































Employer—So, you aida close that sale 
Salesma sir. 
n—-. 

_ Employer What goodt did it do for you 
to take that course “The, Power of 


. o Mind?” 
~~ Salesman—Well, you see, Chandlers had 
~ . taken that course too. 


ee temperature seems to have 
‘faken a dro 
Patient—Can’t you fix it so I can do the 
same, doctor? 


“Sedentary. work,” said the coilege lec- 
= turer, “tends to lessen the endurance.” 

“In other words,” interrupted the smart 
Student, “the more one sits the less one 
ean stand.” 

“Exactly,” retorted the lecturer; “and if 
one lies . great deal one’s standing is lost 

Molly—aAre you sure that Fred loves you, 
and you alone? 


Kathleen—Oh, yes; more then than at 
any other time. 








. * Jello, Rastus. _How’s yo’ hawgs?” 
{ ‘ Dey’s all right. How’s yo’ folks?” 


be who was born in 1890? 
Bright Pupil—Man or woman? 


a: Then there is the sad case of the absent- 
minded Professor Matteossian who dic- 
tated to his dog; thén tfied to give his 
stenagrapher a bath. 


“Sut, auntie, why did the doctor bring me 
1 boby sister he knew I wanted a 
6 ofher?”” 
Thy, dear, he said he happened to be 
om of boys.” 
Tell, I could have waited a few weeks.” 

















ist Doctors head is very » badly injured, 
ten’ 22 
_ «ad Doctor—Yes; I think we shall have to 
am putate.—Paris Rire. 





She—Is my nose shiny, dear? 

re He—No but your right knee is, 

AS - Conductor—How old is the little girl? 
jar The Child—Mother, I'd rather pay the 
fare and keep my age to myself. 
la (to photographer )—Have I the pleas- 

res: you require? 

pher—Perfectly, sir. 

-Man—Then shoot quick ; it hurts my 

“a _Sambo What you lookin’ so unneces- 








te eacher—Now, hold old would a person 





Farmer, to new dairy maid—Come on and 
I will teach you how to milk a cow, 

Maid—I would rather begin on a calf.— 
Oslo Karikaturen. 





oe 
“I want to make some home brew,” said 
the customer, “What’ll I need?” 
“A couple of five-gallon jars and a shot- 
gun. »”» 


“Did the firm fail to pay its debts?” 
“No; it failed so that it wonldn’t have 
to pay them.” ~ 





“Doctor, you have saved me. I owe you 
my life.” 


“Oh; no, not at all. You only owe me $10.” 


“Has anyone remarked onthe way you 
handled your car?” 

“One man did, but he didn’t say much.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Ten dollars and costs.” 


Mrs. Highneck—Oh, yes, we can trace our 
ancestors back to—to—well, I don’t know 
exactly who, but we’ve been descending for 
centuries. 


A woman was entering a movie theater 
when she was stopped by an usher. . “Ex- 
cure me, madam,” he said, “but -you can’t 
take your dog inside.” 

“How absurd!” protested the woman, 
“What harm could the pictures do to a 
tiny dog like this?” 


Bobbie—Papa, how can you tell when 
men are.drunk? 

Papa—Well, my son, do you see those 
two men over there? Well, if you were 
intoxicated they would look like four. 

Bobbie—But, Papa, there is only one. 


Two Scots attended a music-hall. On the 
program was a conjuring performance. 
After the show Jock remarked, “Weel, that 
was a grand juggler.” 

“What!” exclaimed the other. 
the worrst I ever saw.” 

“Weel,” said the first, “maybe the body 
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35 bill for a trick and he gave me 
yin back.” —_. 











A baby’s a baby for a’ that, 
Tho’ nothing more than a wee brat. 
The mother and father know as much, 
Tho’ they will not acknowledge such, 
The baby is ruler of the firm, 

- And every night he hath a squirm. 
What can the matter with baby be? 
Arise, young Dad, and quickly see. 
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Mrs. Johnsing—Rastus, huccome A! 
ter buy er new tube ob dis-yer fanc, 
paste eb’ry Satahday night. Has 
been usin’ >it? 

Rastus—Toofpaste! Is dat stuf! 
paste? De name on it say “FOR | 
an’ Ah been using it de same as s: 


“Don’t you think it’s rather conceit 
say Géorge has a tender spot for yo: 

“Not at all. You see, father kickc 
down the front steps last night.” 


Lee—Will you kiss me? 
Dora—Isn’t that just like a man, a! 
trying to shift the responsibility? 


Patient—Doctor, why does so sm:!! , 
cavity feel so large to the tongue? 

Dentist—Just the natural tendenc 
your tongue to exaggerate, I suppose. 


Joe—Don’t you love driving on a » 
like this? 

Frank—Yes, but I thought Id wait 
we got farther out, 








Little Girl—Did you have a good inc 
Mr. Smith? 

Smith—I haven’t been away yet, dec 

Little Girl—That’s funny, ’cos mothe; 
you and Mrs. Smith had been at loggerhead: 
for weeks——London Humorist. 











Alice—Who do you think did the 
acting? 

John—I did—pretending I enjoyed 
show. 


“The new patient in Ward B is very 
looking,” said the nurse. 

“Yes,” agreed the matron, “but 
wash his face. He’s already had that ( 
by four nurses this morning.” 


A pretty girl who was collecting « 
tributions for a hospital approached a 
sitting at the wheel of an expensive 
“No,” was his surly answer, “I contr'! 
regularly to that hospital.” 

“No doubt,”/said the pretty girl, 
we're collecting money today, not p: 
trians.” 


City Chap—Say, what’s the matter 
the train service here? That engi: 
breezed past without stopping! 

Station Master—Aw, he’s mad at me * 
I wouldn’t give him a chew of tobacco. 


Mother—It is whispered that you 
John aren’t getting on! 

Estelle—Nonsense! We did have s 
words and I shot him, but that’s as fa 
our quarrel ever went. 





Kate—A penny for your thoughts. 

Sarah—Darn it; just my Mack to nol 
thinkin’. 

Lady—If you stand in the streets and ! 
you certainly ought not to have your s 
with you anJ give him such a bad examp! 

Beggar—Excuse me, kind lady, that’s »°' 
my son; that’s my understudy. 













